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Experiment with Tyme 


IT Is BUT PIOUS to wonder what our ancestors were like. The 
local Pageant, which might be expected to satisfy our curiosity 
in this respect, somehow fails to do so. It leaves us with the 
impression that our village was much more highly organised 
and alert in the past than it is today. Look at the way they 
reacted to the Armada. One moment they were all Morris- 
dancing on the Recreation Ground. The next, having in some 
extraordinary manner descried a beacon on a distant hill-top 
which we could have sworn was rendered by the prevailing 
Scotch mist completely invisible, a sort of levee en masse had 
taken place and they were all marching off to fight the accursed 
Spaniards, waving their pikes and swords and making the devil 
of a row. It is true that they marched north, towards the 
pavilion, instead of (as we should have expected) south, towards 
the Channel ; but doubtless this was some kind of ruse, dictated 
by the requirements of security. What we found so remarkable 
about their conduct in this and other crises (the Civil War, for 
instance, when they ambushed a Cromwellian foraging party 
almost before the public address system had had time to explain 
what was happening) was the speed with which they got things 
laid on. What has happened to these powers of faultless co- 
ordination? Why do their descendants make such uphill work 
of organising a jumble-sale or a whist drive? To such questions 
the Pageant, that curious experiment with time, fails signally to 
suggest an answer. 
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Foreword = ,27e 


The present number of The London Magazine is the last to appear 
under the aegis of The Daily Mirror Newspapers, who made possible 
the creation of the only contemporary monthly review of literature 
in Britain, and supported it for two and a half years. 

From now on, The London Magazine is on its own. The support 
that has been promised by well-wishers, who prefer to remain 
anonymous, makes it possible for us to carry on as a monthly at 
least to the end of the year, provided we retain at the same time the 
support not only of the publishers and other advertisers who have 
appeared in our pages, but also of those readers who have regularly 
bought each number or taken out a subscription. Above all, we 
appeal to subscribers: if we cannot carry on they will get their 
money back, but if they subscribe in sufficient numbers we may well 
be able to carry on into 1957—and beyond. We would like to remind 
them of what Mr T. S. Eliot wrote in his Message, printed in the first 
number, in February 1944: “Too many of the people who ought to 
subscribe to a literary magazine say “I haven’t time to read it regu- 
larly, but I shall buy a copy when there is something I ought to read”. 
such people most frequently overlook the numbers containing 
something they ought to have read. They say then that they are sorry 
hey missed it. . . . If our society cannot provide for such a maga- 
zine, a circulation large enough to justify its existence—and a sub- 
scription, it must be remembered, is not merely an act of financial 
support but a declaration of moral support—then the outlook for 
yur Civilization is all the more sombre.’ 

In the same Message, Mr Eliot defined the functions which he be- 
ieved a literary review should fulfil in our time: ‘What we need,’ he 
aid, ‘is a magazine which will boldly assume the existence of a pub- 
ic interested in serious literature, and eager to be kept in touch with 
urrent literature and with criticism of that literature by the most 
xacting standards.’ A magazine, he went on, which endeavours to 
maintain a central position between the two extremes of the 
\cademic and the Popular Educational; whose first function is to 
ntroduce the work of new or little known writers of talent; whose 
ext function is to provide a critical valuation of the work of living 
uthors, both famous and unknown; and whose third function, no 
2ss important than the others, is to be international, in the sense of 
eeping its readers informed of ‘what is happening in other coun- 
ries and of what is being written in other languages’, which in- 
ludes, of course, publishing in translation the works of foreign 
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A New NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHARIOTEER”’ 


THE LAST OF THE WINE 
MARY RENAULT 


The setting of Miss Renault’s new novel is Greece 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian War. The central 
character is Alexias, a young Athenian, and his relation- 
ships with those around him are portrayed with unusual 
delicacy and understanding. Whether the scene is the 
home of the period, the hunting-field or the battleground, 
Mary Renault’s descriptions seem almost “‘contem- 
porary” in their sureness and clarity. 16s. net 


SAPPHO OF LESBOS 
NO MAN SINGS 
ALEXANDER KRISLOV 


**A first novel of unusual talent. The theme is the life of 
Sappho . . . the problem of translation at its most 
daunting. In spite of all this he has written a charming 
book. The sunlight of the poetry has found its way into 
the novel, touching the leaden English of accurate trans- 
lation . . . to shining silver. . . . Mr Krislov writes with 
taste, judgement and a most agreeable lack of pre- 
tentiousness.”—Times Literary Supplement 13s. 6d. net 


BRITAIN DIVIDED 
UP JENKINS ! 
RONALD HINGLEY 


*, . . largely comic novel about the totalitarian future 
when England is divided by an Iron Curtain in the 
Midlands, and Prescribed Reaction Tests are given to all 
suspect elements. Moments of horror tail off into farce 
and Magoo comedy, interspersed with genuine satire, and 
ending with what might be called a deus ex diabolo.’”— 
New Statesman 12s. 6d. net 
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authors, both well-known and little known, whose work is adding 
to the creative discovery of our time. 

The London Magazine believes that, in the thirty numbers which 
have appeared since it began its career—or rather its re-incarnation 
—it has been guided wholeheartedly by these principles. It may be 

that the fifties have showed themselves so far to be a decade of hesi- 
tation and uncertainty among the writers in their ‘twenties; never- 
theless the poems, the stories and the critical views of the most out- 
standing among them have appeared in our pages; several young 
British writers of promise have been published here for the first 
time; and the ‘little known writers of talent’ have included many 
from the English-speaking countries overseas, where, the opinion is 
gaining ground, some of the most interesting developments in 
imaginative literature are taking place. We have been particularly 
pleased by the interest that young American writers have taken in 
The London Magazine; we have even published one or two American 
-writers before they received recognition in their own country. We 
have also introduced a number of brilliantly gifted European 
writers for the first time to an English audience, as well as publish- 
ing works by the acknowledged modern masters, both dead and 
living, such as Marcel Proust and Jean Cocteau. We do not believe 
that in the circumstances of the mid-twentieth century a uniform 
critical viewpoint is possible or even desirable; but we have en- 
deavoured to allow the free play of opinion, within the limits of 
seriously founded and civilized discussion, both in our articles, our 
book reviews and our correspondence columns. And in order to add 
depth to the perspective of contemporary literary thought, it has 
been our aim to instigate and collect the reminiscences of living 
writers, both of their individual literary beginnings in the Coming 
to London series, and of their encounters with the famous dead. 

All these endeavours are far from exhausted; in some ways we 

feel that The London Magazine is only now reaching the point of full 
vitality, and we can envisage a future in which the work we can do 
will be even more important to English letters. That future depends, 
not only as I have already suggested, on readers and advertisers, but 
also on the writers who will treat The London Magazine as the 
living, open forum of their activity. To them, and to all, | repeat 
again Mr Eliot’s words in 1954:‘ My belief in the value of literary re- 
views has not weakened: indeed it has only been strengthened by 
awareness of the vacuum of the recent post-war years . . . without 
literary magazines the vitality of the world of contemporary letters 


is very gravely reduced.’ 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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V SePRTGGE Engh 
COLLECTED STORIES 


‘Incomparably the finest short-story writer of our 
time. . . . It is the keen, salty individualisation of Mr 
Pritchett’s characters, together with the sheer style and 
economy of his writing, that keeps them pickled in the 
memory long after more pretentious fiction is for- 
gotten.’ The Observer 


‘Mr Pritchett is unsurpassed among living English 
writers.’ Sunday Times 


‘They are quite the best since Lawrence’s.’ 
New Statesman 
‘Who among our living story writers can touch Mr 
V. S. Pritchett for virtuoso brilliance.’ 
Manchester Guardian 
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THE FLIGH# 
FROM THE ENCHANTER 


“Wonderfully witty, and sparkling.’ 
Rosamond Lehmann 


‘A very exciting novelist.’ J. B. Priestley 


‘A brilliant performance. Every chapter is a tour de 
force.’ Truth 
15s net 
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‘Awinner.’ Kingsley Amis. ‘Wildly funny.’ Nancy Spain 
12s 6d net 
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A Cavafy Find 
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the Alexandrian poet C. P. Cavafy has recently been discussed 
in the pages of Cyprus Letters by the scholar A. Indianos. 
These poems were unearthed from an old scrap book in the posses- 
_sion of the Countess Chariclea Jerome Valieri, who lives in Cyprus, 
_and who is the daughter of Cavafy’s brother, Aristides. They are the 
earliest known work of the Alexandrian master, and while they are 
not equal to the work of his maturity, they show, despite the conven- 
tional lyrical form in which they are written, touches of the true 
Cavafian irony and actuality: the way, for instance, in which he dis- 
cusses emotions in terms of simple humble objects ‘the cheap 
cretonne dress’ and the ‘cheap bracelets on her arms’. The word 
‘cheap’ he always uses with emotion to offset the values these shop- 
worn objects, bodies, ears, hands, eyes, etc, represent in the eyes of 
the lover who invests them with his own feelings. Indeed all the 
grandeur of Cavafy lies in this patient, loving, miserly way of look- 
ing at objects and events—reinfecting memory time and time again 
with the passionate actuality of something that has disturbed him 
—so that the resulting vibration in words become significant and 
powerful, and the poem as a whole comes over. Lovers of his verse 
will be interested in these early examples. Even though, perhaps, 
in their English versions, they lose something of their natural 
strength. 


AN interesting discovery of three hitherto unknown poems by 


MY FRIENDS, WHEN I WAS IN LOVE 


My friends, when I was in love, 
It was many years ago 

I did not share the same earth 
With other mortal beings. 
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Lyrical was my turn of mind 
And-though so often ore 
It gave me happiness 
Abounding life and warmth 


Whatever the eye took in 
Was rich in beauty, 

The palace of my love 

A nest appeared to me 


A cheap cretonne dress 
The one she used to wear 
I swear when first I saw it 
Seemed of the finest silk 


The two cheap bracelets 

She wore on her wrists 
Seemed to me precious stones 
Adorning some great lady 


On her head she wore 
Mountain flowers — 

The loveliest of all bouquets 
They seemed to me. 


Smooth the walks we took 
Together arm in arm, 
Nor thorn or brambles there, 


Or if there were earth hid them 


Today the orator and the sage 
Cannot move me half as much 
As a single sign from her did 

In those old days 


My friends when I was in love 
It was many years ago 

I did not share the same earth 
With other mortal beings. 
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A CAVAFY FIND 


FLOWERS OF MAY 


All the Year’s flowers blossom in May, 
But of them all Youth is the loveliest, 

But how soon it fades, never to come back; 
Only the flowers always adorn the ground. 


All the Year’s flowers blossom in May, 

The same ones, but my eyes don’t see them, 
And other hands put them in other bosoms, 
Spring comes and ebbs, but no two springs alike 
The sweets of each are different. 


All the Year’s flowers blossom in May, 

But they do not always wait upon our happiness, 
The same flowers give joy and bitterness, 
Growing on graves we mourn for, 

Adorning the scented fields. 


Again May comes, and the flowers rise, 

But it is difficult to see her from the window, 
And the pane dwindles, diminishes, disappears. 
The mournful eye grows dim and cannot see, 
Our tired limbs can no longer hold us up. 


This year the flowers are not for us, 

Other springs now crown us with their blossoms; 
The past comes surging back, 

Beloved shades stoop down and beckon us 

Lull the starved heart asleep. 


DOUNYA GOUZEL!I 


(The loveliest woman in the world) 


The mirror does not lie: what I see is true 
There is no one lovelier anywhere than I, 
Glittering diamonds of eyes, 

Lips verging on corals, 

A double line of pearls for teeth, 

My body is graceful, my legs admired, 

Hands and neck of milk, and hair of spun silk, 
But alas what is the good of it all? 
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Inside this loathed enclosed harem 

Who on earth can look upon my beauty? 
Only hostile rivals or horrible eunuchs 
Poisoning me with looks, my blood freezes 
When my terrible husband comes to me. 

My prophet, my Lord forgive me if 

My sad heart cries ‘If only I were a Christian’. 


If I became a Christian I should be free 
Show myself freely to one and all, 

For men to admire and girls to envy. 

All would agree that Nature could not make 
Another like me; passing in my coach 

The streets of Istanbul would fill 

With crowds admiring me. 


Translated by Lawrence Durrell 
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MARCEL AYME 


The Proverb 


Translated from the French by Norman Denny 


000 
0000 


veyed his assembled family, who sat with their heads bowed 

over their plates, betraying by sidelong glances their mistrust 
of the master’s mood. A profound consciousness of his own devo- 
tion and self-abnegation, together with an acute sense of domestic 
justice, did indeed render M. Jacotin both unjust and tyrannical, and 
his choleric explosions, always unpredictable, created in his house- 
hold an atmosphere of constraint which in its turn had an irritating 
effect upon him. 

Having learned during the afternoon that his name had been put 
forward for the palmes académiques, he had resolved to await the 
ending of the meal before informing his nearest and dearest; and 
now, after drinking a glass of wine with his cheese, he was ready to 
make the pronouncement. But the general tone of the gathering 
seemed to him not altogether propitious to the reception of the 
great news. His gaze went slowly round the table, pausing first at his 
wife, whose sickly aspect and timid, melancholy expression did 
him so little credit with his colleagues. He turned next to Aunt Julie, 
who was seated by the fireside in manifestation of her advanced 
age and several incurable maladies, and who in the past seven years 
must certainly have cost him more than was to be looked for under 
her will. Then came his two daughters, aged seventeen and sixteen, 
shop assistants at five hundred francs a month but dressed like film- 
stars, with wrist-watches, gold brooches at the bosom of their 
blouses, a general look of being above their station so that one won- 
dered where the money came from and was amazed. M. Jacotin had 
a sudden intolerable feeling that his substance was filched from him, 
that the sweat of his labours was sucked dry, and that he was long- 
suffering to the point of absurdity. The wine rose in a wave to his 
head, suffusing his broad face, which was noteworthy for its redness 
even in repose. 


B y the light of the hanging bulbs in the kitchen M. Jacotin sur- 
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And while he was in the grip of this emotion his gaze fell upon his 
thirteen year old son, Lucien, who since the beginning of supper had 
been doing his best to escape notice. There was something suspect 
in the pallor of the boy’s face. He did not look up, but feeling his 
father’s eyes upon him he twisted a corner of his black, schoolboy’s 
overall with both hands. 

‘Trying to tear it, are you?’ said M. Jacotin in a voice filled with 
gloating. ‘You seem to be doing your best to destroy it.’ 

Lucien let go his apron and put his hands on the table. He bent 
over his plate without daring to seek the comfort of his sisters’ 
glance, lonely in the face of approaching calamity. 

‘Do you hear me speaking to you? Can’t you answer? | begin to 
think you aren’t quite easy in your mind.’ 

Lucien replied with a look of apprehension, not from any hope of 
disarming suspicion but because he knew his father would be dis- 
appointed not to see alarm in his eyes. 

‘No, your conscience is certainly not clear. Will you please tell me 
what you’ve been doing this afternoon?’ 

‘I was with Pichon. He said he’d come and fetch me at two. Then 
we met Chapusot, who had to go to the doctor because his uncle’s 
ill. The day before yesterday his uncle started having a pain on his 
liver and —’ 

But realizing that the anecdote was designed to divert his atten- 
tion, M. Jacotin cut it short. 

‘Never mind about other people’s livers. Nobody bothers about 
my liver. Tell me what you did this morning.’ 

‘I went with Fourmont to see the house in the Avenue Poincaré 
that was burnt down the other night.’ 

‘In fact, you've been out all day, from first thing in the morning 
until this evening. Well, if you can afford to spend the whole of your 
Thursday amusing yourself, | take it that means you've done all 
your homework.’ 

M. Jacotin uttered these words in a voice of mildness that caused 
all his hearers to hold their breath. 

‘My homework?’ murmured Lucien. 

“Yes, your homework.’ 

‘T worked yesterday evening when I got back from school.’ 

_ ‘Tm not asking whether you worked yesterday evening. I’m ask- 
ing if you have done your homework for tomorrow.’ 

The others felt the crisis approaching and longed to avert it, but 
experience had taught them that any intervention in these circum- 
Elbofd anan’s‘-temper into fery. Uaclegs arse ane ae 

y. Lucien’s sisters tactfully pre- 
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tended to ignore the scene, while his mother, preferring not to be 
too close a witness, got up and went to a cupboard. M. Jacotin him- 
self, not yet launched upon his wrath, was reluctant to postpone the 
news of the palmes académiques. But Aunt Julie, moved to sym- 
pathy, could not hold her tongue. 

‘The way you always go on at the poor boy! He told you he 
worked yesterday evening. He has to play sometimes.’ 

M. Jacotin replied with dignity: 

‘I must ask you kindly not to interfere with my efforts on behalf 
of my son’s education. Being his father, I act as such, and I shall con- 
tinue to supervise his activities as I think fit. When you have child- 
ren of your own you will be at liberty to indulge them in any way 
you choose.’ 

Aunt Julie, being seventy-three, seemed to detect a hint of irony 
in this reference to her future offspring. Greatly offended, she rose 
and left the kitchen. Lucien, tenderly watching her departure, saw 
her for an instant groping for the switch in the half-light of the spot- 
lessly clean dining-room. When she had shut the door behind her 
M. Jacotin called the family to witness that he had said nothing to 
warrant her withdrawal, and he went on to protest at a perfidious 
manoeuvre designed to show him in an unfavourable light. But 
neither his daughters, who had begun to clear the table, nor his wife 
could bring themselves to acquiesce, although by doing so they 
might have relieved the tension. Their silence did him further out- 
rage and he returned furiously to Lucien: 

‘I’m still waiting for your answer. Have you finished your home- 
work or not?’ 

Realizing that he had nothing to gain by prolonging the agony, 
Lucien threw in his hand. 

‘I haven’t done my French.’ 

A gleam of thankfulness appeared in M. Jacotin’s eyes. It was 
agreeable to tackle this boy. 

‘And why not, may I ask?’ 

Lucien raised his shoulders in token of ignorance and even of 
astonishment, as though the question had taken him by surprise. 

‘I'm waiting,’ said M. Jacotin, gazing intently at him. 

For a moment longer he sat meditating in silence upon the iniquity 
and abject state of this graceless son, who for no avowable reason 
and wach no appearance of remorse had failed to do his French home- 
work. 

It’s as I thought,’ he said, his voice gradually rising with his 
eloquence. ‘Not only do you neglect your work, but you do so de- 
liberately. This French homework was set last Friday, 
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up tomorrow. That is to say, you had a week to do it in, but you 
haven’t done it. And if I had said nothing you would have gone to 
school tomorrow with it still not done. Worst of all, you have spent 
the whole of today idling and loafing. And with whom? With Pichon, 
Fourmont, Chapusot — boys as lazy as yourself, all at the bottom of 
the class! Birds of a feather flock together. It would naturally never 
have occurred to you to visit Béruchard. You would think it a dis- 
grace, | suppose, to go and play with a good boy. But in any case 
Béruchard wouldn’t want you. I’m sure he doesn’t waste his time 
playing. He’s not an idler, like you. Béruchard is a worker, and the 
result is he’s always near the top. Only last week he was nine places 
above you. You can imagine how pleasant that is for me, seeing that 
I have to spend all day at the office with his father. A man, I may 
add, who is less well thought of than I am. A hard-working fellow, 
no doubt, but lacking in ability. And as limited in his political out- 
look as he is in his work. He has never had any imagination and he 
knows it. When we're discussing general topics, the other men and 
I, he keeps pretty quiet. But that doesn’t stop him scoring Over me 
whenever he mentions his son. And it puts me in a very awkward 
position. I’m not lucky enough to have a son like Béruchard’s, always 
first in French and maths, a boy who walks off with all the prizes. 
Lucien, kindly stop fiddling with that napkin-ring. I will not tolerate 
impertinence. Are you listening, or do you want a box on the ears to 
remind you that I’m your father? Idle, useless oaf that you are! Your 
French homework was set a week ago. You can’t pretend that this 
would have happened if you had any feeling for me or any sense of 
the burden you are to me. When | think of all the work I have to do, 
and my worries and anxieties, both for the present and the future! 
There’ll be no one to keep me when I have to retire. One has to rely 
upon oneself in this world, not on other people. I’ve never asked a 
halfpenny of anyone, or expected any help from my neighbour 
when I was in trouble. I got nothing from my family either. My 
father didn’t let me stay at school. I started my apprenticeship when 
I was twelve. Out in all weathers pulling the barrow, chilblains in 
winter and the shirt clinging to my back in summer. But you just 
loaf your time away because by good luck you have an over- 
indulgent father. But don’t imagine it will last for ever. The more I 
think of it— your French homework utterly neglected! Lazy young 
lout! It never pays to be kind, people mistake it for weakness. And 
just when I was planning to take you all to the theatre on W ednes- 
day, to see ‘Les Burgraves’. Little did I think what I should find when 
I got home! It’s always the same— when I’m not here the place is in 
a state of chaos, homework not done, nothing done properly. And 
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of course you had to choose the very day when . . - 

Here M. Jacotin made a pause. A sense of delicacy, of coyness and 
modesty, caused him to lower his eyes. 

«.. the day when I learnt that my name has been put forward for 
the palmes académiques. That is the day you have chosen!’ 

He paused again, awaiting the effect of these words. But, follow- 
ing so abruptly upon the lengthy exordium, they seemed not to have 
been understood. The others had heard them, as they had heard the 
rest of the discourse, without grasping their sense. Mme Jacotin 
alone, knowing that for two years her husband had been expecting a 
reward for his services as Honorary Treasurer of the local Musical 
Society, had the impression that something of importance had fallen 
from his lips. The words ‘palmes académiques’ reached her ears with 
a sound at once familiar and exotic, provoking in her mind an image 
of her husband, in his honorary musician’s cap, seated astride the 
topmost branches of a coconut palm. Her fear of having been in- 
attentive caused her at length to perceive the significance of this 
poetic vision, and she opened her mouth, prepared to utter sounds 
of deferent rejoicing. But it was too late. M. Jacotin, taking an acid 
pleasure in his family’s indifference, and fearing lest a word from 
his wife might lessen the impact of their heavy silence, hastened to 
forestall her. 

‘To continue,’ he said with a mirthless laugh. ‘I was saying that 
you have had a week in which to do this French homework. A week! 
I should like to know when Beruchard did his. I’m quite sure it didn’t 
take him a week, or even half a week. I’ve no doubt Béruchard got 
it done next day. And now will you tell me what the homework con- 
sists of?’ 

Lucien, who was not listening, let slip the interval for a reply. His 
father called him to attention in a voice that could be heard three 
doors away, startling Aunt Julie in her bedroom. In her night attire 
and with a woebegone countenance she came to inquire the cause 
of the disturbance. 

‘What's the matter? What are you doing to that child? I insist 
upon knowing!’ 

Misfortune willed it that at this moment M. Jacotin’s mind was 
principally occupied with the thought of his palmes académiques, 
and for this reason his patience failed him. Even at the height of his 
rages he was accustomed to express himself with moderation. But 
that an old woman taken into his home from charitable motives 
should thus browbeat a man on the verge of being decorated, 
seemed to him a provocation warranting extreme language. 

‘As for you,’ he said, ‘I can tell you what you are in five letters.’ 
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Aunt Julie gaped, round-eyed and still incredulous, and when he 
_ Stated specifically what the five letters spelt she fainted. There were 
Cries of alarm and a prolonged, dramatic hubbub filled with the 
clatter of kettles, bottles and cups and saucers. Lucien’s mother and 
sisters busied themselves about the sufferer with words of sympathy 
and consolation, each one a dart in M. Jacotin’s flesh. They avoided 
looking at him, and when by chance their heads turned his way their 
eyes were hard. Conscious of his guilt, and feeling sorry for the old 
girl, he genuinely regretted his coarseness. Indeed, he would have 
liked to apologize, but confronted by this ostentatious condemna- 
tion his pride hardened. As Aunt Julie was being led back to her 
room he said in a loud, clear voice: 

‘For the third time, will you tell me what your French homework 
is?’ 

‘It’s an essay,’ said Lucien. ‘I have to illustrate the proverb, “Noth- 
ing is gained by running: it is better to start in time’”’.’ 

‘Well? That doesn’t sound very difficult.’ 

Lucien nodded as though in agreement but with a non-committal 
expression. 

‘Anyway, get your books and start work. I want to see it finished.’ 

Lucien fetched his satchel, which was lying in a corner of the kit- 
chen, got out his rough-notebook and wrote at the head of a virgin 
page, ‘Nothing is gained by running: it is better to start in time’. 
Slowly though his hand moved, he could not make this take more 
than a minute or two. He then sucked the end of his pen while he 
brooded over the words with a hostile and sulky air. 

‘I can see you aren’t really trying,’ said his father. ‘Well. please 
yourself. I’m in no hurry. I’m quite prepared to sit up all night.’ 

He had settled himself comfortably and in an attitude of calm 
resolution that filled Lucien with despair. He tried to think about 
the proverb. ‘Nothing is gained by running: it is better to start in 
time.’ The thing seemed to him too obvious to call for demonstra- 
tion, and he thought with scorn of La Fontaine’s fable about the 
Hare and the Tortoise. Meanwhile his sisters, after getting Aunt Julie 
to bed, had begun to put the dishes and plates back in the dresser. 
Despite their attempt to do so silently they made rattling sounds 
that irritated M. Jacotin, who suspected them of trying to provide 
their brother with an excuse for doing nothing. And suddenly there 
was a hideous clatter. His wife had let fall an iron saucepan over the 
sink so that it rebounded on to the floor. 

‘Be careful, can’t you?’ snapped M. Jacotin. ‘It’s really very trying. 
How do you expect the boy to work with this racket going on? Go 
away and don’t disturb him. You've finished washing up. Go to bed.’ 
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The women left the kitchen at once. Lucien was left defenceless, 
at the mercy of his father and the night, and conjuring up a vision 
of death in the dawn, strangled by a proverb, he burst into tears. 

‘A lot of good that’s going to do you,’ said his father. ‘Don’t be a 
little ass!’ , 

Although he spoke roughly there was now a hint of compassion 
in his voice, for M. Jacotin, still upset by the crisis he had provoked, 
hoped to redeem himself by showing some clemency in his treat- 
ment of his son. Perceiving the change, Lucien’s self-pity deepened 
and he wept the more. His father, genuinely touched, came round the 
table bringing a chair with him and seated himself at the boy’s side. 

‘That’ll do. Get out your handkerchief and stop crying. At your 
age you ought to understand that if I’m severe with you it’s for your 
own good. Later on you'll see that I was right. There’s nothing better 
for a boy than a father who knows how to be strict. Oddly enough, 
Béruchard was saying the same thing to me only the other day. He 
makes no bones about beating his lad. Sometimes he’ll just give him 
aclout or a kick in the pants, but at other times it’s the cane. And he 
gets good results, what’s more. He knows the boy’s on the right road 
and that he’ll go far. But I could never bring myself to strike a child, 
except of course just now and then, on the spur of the moment. We 
all have our own methods, as I said to Béruchard. Personally I think 
it’s better to use persuasion.’ 

Disarmed by these soothing words, Lucien had stopped crying, 
and his father felt certain misgivings. 

‘I hope you won’t mistake it for weakness on my part, if I talk to 
you as though you were grown up?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ said Lucien in a voice of profound conviction. 

Reassured, M. Jacotin looked kindly at him. Then, considering the 
proverb on the one hand and his son’s trouble on the other, he felt 
that he might be generous at little cost and said amiably: 

‘I can see that if I don’t lend you a hand we shall be here till four in 
the morning. We'd better get started. We have to show that “Noth- 
ing is gained by running: it is better to start in time”. Well now, let 
me see. Nothing is gained by running .. .’ 

Until this moment the subject of the essay had appeared to M. 
Jacotin almost ludicrously simple; but now that he had assumed the 
responsibility he began to see it in a different light. With a some- 


what worried expression he re-read the proverb several times and 
murmured: 


‘It’s a proverb.’ 


‘Yes,’ said Lucien, who now sat with a confiding air awaiting his 
further remarks. 
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So much innocent trustfulness touched M. Jacotin’s heart, and the 


_ thought that his prestige as a father was at stake occasioned in him 
a certain dismay. 


‘Did your master say anything when he set the subject?’ he asked. 

‘He said, “Whatever else you do, don’t quote the fable of the Hare 
and the Tortoise. You must find an example of your own.” That’s 
what he said.’ 

‘Ha?’ said M. Jacotin. ‘I must say, the Hare and the Tortoise is an 


excellent illustration. I hadn’t thought of that.’ 


‘But it’s forbidden.’ _ 
“Yes, of course—forbidden. But good God, if everything’s for- 


Spidden—! 


aa 


His face a little suffused, M. Jacotin groped round for some other 


idea, or at the very least for a phrase which would serve as a point 


of departure. His imagination did not prove helpful. He began to 
consider the proverb with feelings of alarm and exasperation, and 
by degrees his face assumed the same expression of boredom that 
Lucien’s had worn a short time before. 

Finally a notion occurred to him arising out of a newspaper head- 
line that had caught his eye only that morning— “The Armaments 
Race’. It promised well. A certain country has for a long time been 
preparing for war, producing guns, tanks, bombs and aircraft, while 
its neighbour has been sluggish in its preparations, so that when war 
breaks out it is by no means ready and struggles in vain to catch up. 
Here was the material for an admirable essay. 

But then M. Jacotin’s countenance, which had momentarily 
lightened, again grew sombre. He had recalled that his political 
creed did not permit him to choose an example so tendentious in its 
nature. He was too high-minded to do injury to his principles, but 
it was a great pity. Despite the firmness of his convictions he could 
not help slightly regretting that he was not the helot of one of the 
parties of reaction, which would have allowed him to develop the 
idea with the approval of his conscience. He consoled himself with 
the thought of the palmes académiques, but with considerable 
melancholy. 

Lucien sat placidly awaiting the outcome of his meditations. 
Being now, as he considered, relieved of the task of elucidating the 
proverb, he was no longer even thinking about it. But his father’s 
protracted silence made the time seem slow in passing. His lids 
drooped and he yawned widely several times. To M. Jacotin, tight- 
lipped with the effort of concentration, these yawns were a re- 
proach, and his state of nervous tension increased. Rack his brains as 
he would, he could think of nothing else. The armaments race had 
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become a hindrance. It seemed to have attached itself to the proverb, 
and his very attempts to dismiss it brought it the more vividly to his 
mind. From time to time he glanced covertly and anxiously at his 
son. 

At length, when he had almost given up hope and was on the 
verge of confessing his failure, he had another idea. It came to him 
as a sort of off-shoot of the armaments race, dispelling that obsession 
from his mind. This time it was a sporting contest—two crews of 
oarsmen in training, the one methodically, the other with an air of 
negligence. 

‘Right,’ said M. Jacotin. ‘Take this down.’ 

Lucien, who was dozing, started and reached hastily for his pen. 

‘What! Do you mean to say you were asleep?’ 

‘Oh, no. I was thinking. I was thinking about the proverb. But I 
couldn’t think of anything.’ 

M. Jacotin chuckled indulgently. Then his gaze became fixed and 
he began slowly to dictate. 

‘On this glorious Sunday afternoon, comma, what are those long, 
comma, slender, comma, green objects that present themselves to 
our gaze? Seen at a distance one might suppose them to possess long 
arms, but those arms are none other than oars, and the green objects 
are in reality racing-boats rocking gently upon the waters of the 
Marne. ...’ 

Lucien at this point raised his head and looked at his father in 
some alarm, but M. Jacotin, absorbed in polishing a transitional 
phrase which would enable him to introduce the rival crews, paid 
no attention. With mouth half-open and eyes half-closed he was con- 
templating his oarsmen and grouping them within the structure of 
his argument. His hand groped for his son’s pen. 

‘Give that to me. I'll write it myself. It’s better than dictating.’ 

He began to write feverishly and copiously. Thoughts and words 
came in an effortless flow, and in a sequence that was at once con- 
venient and exhilarating, lending itself to lyrical treatment. He felt 
rich, master of a fruitful and abundant domain. For a few more 
moments, and still with apprehension, Lucien watched the inspired 
pen travelling rapidly across the page of his exercise book, and then 
he fell asleep with his head on the table. At eleven o’clock his father 
woke him and handed the book back. 

‘Now you must copy it out carefully. I'll go over it when you’ve 
finished. Take particular care with the punctuation.’ 

‘It's rather late,’ said Lucien. ‘Perhaps it would be better if I got up 
early in the morning.’ 


‘No, no. One must strike while the iron’s hot. And there’s another 
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proverb for you!’ M. Jacotin smiled delightedly and added: ‘What’s 
more, it’s another that I should have no difficulty in illustrating. 
You'd find it easy to get me to tackle it, if I could spare the time. A 
splendid subject. I could do you a dozen pages on it. Well, at least 
I hope you understand what it means.’ 
“What? 
‘I’m asking you if you know the meaning of the proverb, “Strike 
while the iron’s hot’’.’ 
‘Lucien nearly gave way to despair. He pulled himself together 
and said very gently: 
“Yes, father, I understand it. But now I must copy this one.’ 
_ ‘That’s right, copy it out,’ said M. Jacotin in the tone of one who 
disdains the humbler activities. 


A week later Lucien’s form master returned the corrected essays. 

‘Taking them all round,’ he said, ‘they’re a poor lot. Apart from 
-Béruchard, who gets thirteen, and three or four others, none of you 
has understood the subject.’ 

He went on to explain what should have been done, and then 
selected for comment three out of the pile of exercise books with 
their red ink markings. The first was Béruchard’s, which he praised. 
The third was Lucien’s. 

“When I read your essay, Jacotin, I was startled by a literary 
manner to which you have not accustomed me, and which I found 
so distasteful that I had no hesitation in giving you only three. If I 
have often in the past had occasion to complain of your flatfooted- 
ness, this time you have gone to the opposite extreme. You have 
managed to fill six pages with matter that is entirely beside the point. 
And what is most intolerable is the odiously florid style you have 
seen fit to adopt.’ 

The master talked for some time about Lucien’s essay, offering it 
to the class as a model of what not to do. He read out certain passages 
which he thought especially instructive. There were grins and titters 
and even one or two bursts of prolonged laughter. Lucien turned 
very pale, deeply wounded in his sense of filial piety no less than in 
his self-esteem. 

And at the same time he was furious with his father for having 
brought this mockery upon him. Indifferent scholar though he was, 
neither his negligence nor his ignorance had hitherto exposed him to 
ridicule. Whether the subject was French, Latin or algebra, he con- 
trived in his very inadequacy to show a regard for the scholastic 
proprieties and even for scholastic elegance. When he had copied 
his father’s text, his eyes half-closing with sleep, he had had little 
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doubt as to how the essay would be received. In the morning, with 
his wits about him, he had been half-inclined not to show it up, being 
more than ever conscious of its many discordances and false notes 
in terms of what was acceptable in the classroom. But at the last 
moment an instinctive trust in his father’s infallibility had decided 
the matter. 

When he came home at midday he was still angrily brooding over 
that impulse of almost religious faith which had caused him to go 
against his better judgement. What business had his father to do his 
homework for him? It served him right that he had only got three 
out of twenty, and perhaps this would cure him of trying to write 
essays. And Béruchard had got thirteen. Father would find that hard 
to swallow. That would teach him! 

As they sat down to lunch M. Jacotin appeared gay and almost 
amiable, his looks and words invested with a slightly feverish live- 
liness. He coyly refrained from at once asking the question which 
was uppermost in his mind and his son’s. The atmosphere round the 
table was not much different from that of other days. The father’s 
high spirits, far from putting the rest at ease, were rather an added 
source of discomfort. Mme. Jacotin and her daughters struggled in 
vain to adapt their manner to his own, while Aunt Julie made a 
point of emphasizing, by her sulky demeanour and air of offended 
surprise, how strange this display of good humour appeared in the 
eyes of the family. M. Jacotin evidently felt it himself, because his 
mood rapidly darkened. 

‘Well,’ he said abruptly, ‘and what about the proverb?’ 

His voice betrayed an emotion more akin to nervousness than to 
mere impatience. And in that instant Lucien perceived that he had 
the power to do lasting injury to his father. He saw him suddenly 
with a detachment that delivered him into his hands. He realized 
that for many years the unhappy man had lived on the sense of his 
infallibility as head of the household, and that when he had set out 
to elucidate the proverb he had exposed this principle to a danger- 
ous hazard. Not only was the domestic tyrant about to lose face in 
the eyes of his family, but the consideration in which he held him- 
self would also be undermined. It would be a disaster. In the familiar 
setting of the kitchen, the group round the table, Aunt Julie ever- 
watchful for the chance to score a point, the crisis that a single word 
might provoke assumed a shattering reality. Confronted by the 
startling discovery of his father’s weakness, Lucien’s heart melted in 
generous commiseration. 

‘Have you gone to sleep? I’m asking you if your form-master has 
returned my essay,’ said M. Jacotin. 
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“Your essay? Yes, he gave it back.’ 

‘And how many marks did we get?’ 

‘Thirteen.’ 

“Well, that’s not bad. How about Béruchard?’ 

‘He got thirteen too.’ 

‘And what was the most anyone got?’ 

‘Thirteen.’ 

M. Jacotin’s face was radiant. He turned to gaze fixedly at Aunt 
Julie, as though the thirteen marks had been awarded in her despite. 
Lucien had lowered his eyes and was communing with himself in 
secret gratification. M. Jacotin laid a hand on his shoulder and said 
kindly: 

“You see, my dear boy, the most important thing, when one starts 
on a piece of work, is to think it over carefully. Thoroughly to under- 
stand one’s task is more than half the battle. That is what I want to 
get firmly into your head. I shall succeed in the end. I shall spare no 

. pains. From now on we will do all your essays together.’ 
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Ships full of birds, like sailing trees, 

Add to the discourse of these seas 
Whose flouncing skerries wash and sigh 
A distance nearer with their cry. 


Long islands at their cables ride 
The double talk of the split tide 
And a low black rock pokes out 
From caves of green its dripping snout. 


Coils of wind lie on that silk 

That’s flowered with shadows soft as milk 
Where rafts of duck crinkle and toss 
And plumping cormorants criss-cross. 


Persephone walks these plains and feels 

Furrows of flowers break at her heels; 
And weeds that writhe on rocky shelves 
Are Proteus lost amid his selves. 


And Icarus, see, is gannet, downed 

And tombstoned by a fountain. Round 
Loops of dolphins carry their 
Singing Arions through the air. 


An elegant confusion pours 

A whole Atlantic on these shores 
Where seapods crack and pebbles cry 
And sandgrains whisper, trundling by. 
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Or guillemots urbanely edge 

With rows of bottles that stone ledge 
That founders with each tide and then 
Gasps itself dripping up again. . 


One quality of colour ties 
The seafoot to the upper skies 
And one decorum binds the sounds 
Of crofting lands and fishing grounds. 


Till night lays sound and colour by, 
Excepting where the skerries lie 
Cold as Sirens all the night, 
Opening and shutting fans of white. 
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Coming to London—VIII 


R009 


ife, I ‘came to London’. But I had known three Londons before 
that one. I was born in London, in a shabby street off the Old 
Kent Road. Thence, as my father climbed his way out of the pro- 
letariat of the early ‘nineties, we moved first to Peckham and then 


Tet are many Londons. Certainly, at a given moment in my 
] 


to East Dulwich. The whole movement was typical of the times. For 


my father had come to London in the aboriginal sense of the phrase. 
He came to it out of Kent, and he pitched his tent as near as possible 
to the road by which he came. The Old Kent Road for him was the 
road back into Kent: it secured his line of communication. In case of 
defeat, he could retire along it. To me the Old Kent Road brought no 
such assurance. It was only a name for a terrifying highway that 
went on and on for ever. I scuttled across it, like a little cat, neither 
so quick nor so sure-footed. 

To move away from it, if only to Peckham and East Dulwich, 
meant that my father had gained a foothold. He had managed to get 
into the old War Office, as what was then called a ‘writer’, and has 
since become a typewriter: for he simply copied fair, in his beautiful 
and fluent script, the tangled drafts of letters handed down to him 
by the superior beings above. I was told about these magnificos. 
They arrived at .en o’clock, in hansom cabs when it was wet; they 
went to lunch at their clubs at one, and returned at three. They 
drafted more letters till half-past four, and then they departed. One 
or two of them stayed during lunch time, in case war broke out in 
the interval; and they had elegant meals brought to them in their 
rooms. One of these had the gracious habit of offering my father a 
glass of claret when he went to collect the drafted letters. I saw this 
splendid being once. My father had told him that I was standing for 
a scholarship for Christ’s Hospital; then that I had got one. Where. 
upon Mr S. had asked to see me, because he was an Old Blue. Con: 
sidering how shocked he must have been to know that a Board Schoo 
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boy had been thrust upon the Religious, Royal and Ancient Founda- 

tion to which he had belonged, it speaks much for his kindness 
that he congratulated me as I stood petrified with shyness, and 
gave me a golden sovereign, which he clicked out of a sovereign 
purse. 

That, I felt, was one of the mysterious and magnificent things that 

happened ‘in London’. For London was not where I lived. It began 
across Waterloo Bridge, whither I sometimes penetrated to meet my 
father on his return from the office. He, every day, walked through 
Champion Hill down the long and beautiful Camberwell Grove 
(where, he told me, the great Joseph Chamberlain used to live) to 
Camberwell Green, where he took a penny horse-tram to the bridge: 
then he walked over the bridge to Whitehall. This long walk, which 
I also took when I met him, set London at the end of a pilgrimage, a 
remote and bewildering city, over the hills and far away. 

But it was of yet another London that I became a denizen when, 
-at Queen Victoria’s death, I entered the Bluecoat School in Newgate 
Street. This was the City. I now felt myself to be a minuscule subject 
of the Lord Mayor, to whom I bowed as a candle-boy at the Lenten 
Supper, holding two flower-begirt candlesticks in either hand. But 
the City he governed was a patchwork to me. The Old Bailey, over 
the way, was an impressive part of it; and so was the City Marshal, 
who attended the Lord Mayor, in a bright scarlet uniform and a 
plumed hat like the Duke of Wellington’s. So was St Paul’s; and so 
were the Companies, the incredible dessert of whose gargantuan 
feasts some of us were permitted to share, by an odd prescriptive 
right. And so, above all, was the Tower of London, where bluecoats 
and yellow stockings were admitted free. 

Then came the exodus. Christ’s Hospital parted from the City for 
ever. The dames of the wards gave way to the masters of houses. The 
old Tudor divisions—the Writing School, the Grammar School, the 
Mathematical School—were swept away. The asceticism of un- 
heated wards and rugby football on asphalte vanished. And from 
the rural distance of Horsham, the three Londons blended into one 
like a dissolving view in a magic-lantern show, because I had ceased 
to belong to any part of it. For my father, too, had gone rural, and 
rented a little red-brick cottage in Ewell, which was still recog- 
nizably a village, fifty-five years ago. 

Having got out of London, I became scared of it, as I was not be- 
fore. Perhaps because I was becoming scared of most things. Even 
when, to my astonishment, I had won a classical scholarship to Ox- 
ford, nothing would induce me to go up the easy way through Lon- 
don. I sidled into Oxford and out of it by a devious route through 
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Guildford and Reading, rather than face two London termini, and 


the piracy of a connecting cab. 
I eh all at sea. Even though Christ’s Hospital had licked me into 


§- 
§ 
'. 


the semblance of a gentlemen, and generously provided me with — 


two exhibitions so that I was not very poor, I felt an imposter. I did 
not belong anywhere. I was ashamed of my uncultured home; and 
it shames me even now to write that I was. Yet I seemed to be 
totally devoid of ambition. I made quite a few good friends at Ox- 
ford, but I would have run to the ends of the earth rather than let 
them know that I had been a Board School boy. I was nothing but a 
bundle of antennae, feeling out for a new social persona. The idea of 
having to choose a career, and to make my living in the world, in- 
duced a kind of mental paralysis. 

I used to spend my vacations in a remote Cotswold farmhouse, 
where the farmer and his wife made much of me. In that unlikely 
place I met a young officer in the French submarine service, called 
Maurice Larrouy, who had come there to learn English. He told me 
he was also a novelist, and presented me with a strange novel about 
the racial migrations in the Asian deserts. His pen-name was René 
Milan, and he afterwards wrote a minor masterpiece: L’Odysée d’un 
Transport Torpillé. He was ruthless in questioning me, and dragged 
out of me the confession that I dreamed of being a literary critic: 
which was more a desperate reaction to the inquisition of his posi- 
tive mind than any formed desire of my own. C’est bon! he declared, 
as though my velleity was an entirely rational resolve to enter a very 
respectable profession, as literary criticism was and is in France. 
Having settled that, he set himself to organize my immediate future. 
I must go to Paris, because that was the metropolis of criticism. And 
straightway he wrote off to a shipmate of his to find me a cheap 
room near the Sorbonne. | had the feeling that I was engagé: much 
more fearful than exultant. 

Among the chief of my Oxford friends at this time were Michael 
Sadleir and Joyce Cary. Michael introduced me to the French sym- 
bolists, with whom I dutifully struggled: also to the drawings of 
Augustus John, of which his father had a notable collection. Joyce 
Cary was one of a group of Trinity men, whom I found very attrac- 
tive. They were a little older than the average undergraduate. Some 
of them had come on from Scottish universities, while Joyce had put 
in a year at an art school. Something had intervened for them be- 
tween the public school and the university, which made the dif- 
ference. They were neither overgrown sixth-form boys, like me, nor 
pass-men up for a good time. There was nothing precious about 
them, yet their intellectual interests were various and widespread; 
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and they judged for themselves. To me they were vastly stimulating: 


_Ican hardly have been that to them. 


Joyce heartily approved my going to Paris, and said that he would 
join me there. Nominally, I was going to listen to Bergson at the Col- 
lége de France. I never went. Before I knew where I was, I was en- 
tangled in all kinds of new and exciting relations—with the Scots 
painters, J. D. Fergusson and S. J. Peploe; with that connoisseur of 
the Paris underworld, Francis Carco; with Arthur Ransome, smoking 
his benign and ponderous calumet in a corner of the Lilas; with a 
thrilling group of Esthonian poets and painters, who quietly told 
me horrible stories of the suppression of their revolution in 1905 


_ by the Baltic barons. Perhaps most exciting of all were the windows 


- 


of the little shop of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine in the Place de la 
Sorbonne, through which more than once I gazed at Charles Péguy 
himself packing up parcels of his famous but ill-subscribed review. 
Thenceforward, I could conceive nothing finer than to follow his 
example: to have a review like his, a little shop like his, and to pack 
the parcels with my own hands. 

Suddenly, Oxford seemed very far away. Wherever my mental 
centre of gravity had been before (if anywhere) now it was some- 
where quite different. All these strangely various people belonged to 
an acknowledged confraternity: they were artists. Art was their 
religion. Whether it was Péguy and his parcels, or Fergusson stripped 
to the buff polishing the floor of his studio before starting work for 
the day, or Ourits, the Esthonian painter, trying to make me under- 
stand that an oppressed people’s soul must necessarily find utter- 
ance through art, it all converged to one end: that art was the unum 
necessarium, in the service of which poverty was to be expected and 
endured. And it was painfully obvious that some of them had more 
than a fair share of it. The draught was intoxicating. It took me 
months to gather myself together again. 

What I should have liked to do was to go on living in Paris. But 
that was an impossible dream. I had no money. What I did was to 
join with Michael Sadleir in producing a strange hotch-potch of a 
quarterly magazine called Rhythm full of post-impressionist draw- 
ings and decorations, collected mainly by Fergusson. (To us, I be- 
lieve, fell the unmerited honour of being the first to reproduce a 
Picasso in England.) Meanwhile, I pondered desperately how I could 
escape from Oxford, on which my small income wholly depended, 
and make a living by writing. In London it would have to be, if it was 
to be at all. And in London, surely, there must be some counterpart to 
that wonderful republic of art in Paris, if only one could find the en- 
trance to it. So I acquired a typewriter, and sent verses to The English 
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Review. They were returned with gloom-inducing expedition. The | 


New Age printed an essay; T.P.’s Weekly another, and even paid mej 
four guineas. I ought to have felt encouraged, but I didn’t. Joyce 
Cary, who now lived with me in rooms in Holywell, must have 
found me a depressing companion. But it would have taken more 
than that to disturb him in his sense of vocation. He covered the 
sitting-room floor with foolscap sheets of Caroline lyrics— about 
eight lines to the page; which was extravagant of paper but gave 
him a necessary feeling of elbow-room. For the same reason, I sup- 
pose, he did most of his writing on the floor, with an exceptionally 
blunt quill pen. 

One day a story was sent to Rhythm by Katherine Mansfield. It 
was a satirical fairy tale, of which the point eluded me; but it was 
obvious, even to me, that she was a writer. So I sent it back, and 
asked for another. It was The Woman at the Store. It does not rank 
with her finest work, which was to come later, but it was so remark- 


ably different from anything that had come to Rhythm that I was ~ 


wildly excited. Even Joyce, who was a little scornful of what was 
printed in Rhythm, admitted I had made a discovery. Not long after, 
I actually met her at dinner at W. L. George’s house in Hamilton Ter- 
race, and, I suppose, I must have fallen in love with her. But one 
does not know these things; or, at any rate, | do not. What was im- 
portant was to see her again. When, at parting, she asked me to have 
tea with her one day, | felt that all was not lost. 

I waited for the definite invitation; it never came. At last I plucked 
up my courage and wrote to remind her. Many days after, I had a 
note from Geneva to say that she had been ill, and had been sent 
away; but she was better now and was returning, and looked for- 
ward to seeing me. I took heart again. | was back in Oxford when, at 
last, the invitation came. Up I sped to London and climbed up many 
stairs to her flat in the Grays Inn Road. Then the ice broke, and I 
spread out my perplexities. I ought to leave Oxford, and I dared not. 
She listened gravely, then said: ‘I think you ought to leave.’ And 
somehow that seemed to decide the question. Though, even now, I 
cannot tell whether what was decided was that I should come to 
London, or that I should be near her. These things were inextricably 
mixed. 

But the next step was clear. I went back to my classical tutor — 
H. F. Fox, whose memory is blessed to those who knew him—and 
told him that I must go down for good. I had decided to be a journa- 
list. Would he help me by giving me an introduction to J. A. Spender 
of The Westminster Gazette? | knew they were old friends. Fox was 
in charge of the Latin and Greek verse competitions which were a 
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famous and singular feature of the Saturday Westminster; and occa- 

sionally I had helped him, when he was ill, by doing a first rough 
reading of the entries for him. At first he demurred. Wasn’t it a bit 
shabby to back out, when the college had done so much for me? It 
was; I felt it was. It would have been better if I could have told him 
that perhaps it wasn’t only a job I was after. But I hardly knew it 
myself. ‘Well,’ he said at last, ‘I suppose I shall have to. Will you 
promise to come back and take your Schools?’ I promised. Then he 
said: ‘Look here! I’d better take you to Spender myself.’ 

And he did. I turned up, by arrangement, at the Westminster office 
in Salisbury Square, at the hour I came to know so well—at about 
eleven o’clock when Spender had written his leader for the day, and 
the whole office seemed to draw a deep breath of calm before the 
presses began their final racket. Fox had been with him to prepare 
the way for me. They had concerted one thing. ‘You must go back 
and take your Schools,’ said Spender sternly. ‘You'll regret it for ever 

-if you don’t.’ Fox’s arm was round my shoulder; so I said firmly that 
I had made my promise and would keep it. Spender’s spectacles be- 
came benign. ‘I can’t take you on the staff. But I’ll see you earn 
enough to live on—if you're prepared to do anything.’ Then he 
showed me the kind of semi-political paragraphs with which I must 
begin. ‘We pay 7s. 6d. each for those. I daresay you can turn out two 
passable ones every day. That should be nearly £5 a week.’ He sat 
down and wrote a cheque for £5. ‘And there’s a week in advance. 
And, by the way,’ he added, ‘you had better come in every Friday 
morning, when the books are given out for review.’ 

Katherine Mansfield was waiting for me in a Soho restaurant. She 
wore a little straw hat, like a white biretta, with a posy of pink rose- 
buds at the side; and a dark blue suit, rather shabby but beautifully 
cut, with a gophered blouse and gophered edgings to her cuffs. J told 
my fairy tale, and produced the cheque. She studied it. ‘I don’t think 
I’ve ever liked the look of a cheque so much,’ she said. Before we 
parted that evening, she offered me a room in her flat as her lodger. 

Hardly had I settled in, when I was summoned to the office by 
Spender. ‘You read German?’ A little, I said. ‘Can you do two 
columns on this, by first thing tomorrow?’ And he put in my hands 
two volumes by General von Bernhardi, Deutschland und der 
ndchste Krieg. ‘Never fail an editor!’ drummed desperately in my 
brain. I said I could. J laboured from six at night to six in the morn- 
ing with a dictionary, first a summary, then an article: ‘The Ethics 
of Real-Politik’, and took it to the office by 7 a.m. And, at noon, there 
it was, uncut and unaltered, on the middle page! To complete the 
wonder, in the next day’s Kélnische Zeitung was a long abstract of 
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it ‘The semi-official (offiziés) Westminster Gazette says. . . . Ob- — 


viously, the fate of empires might now depend on me. 


On Fridays, Walter de la Mare and J. D. Beresford, who were the ~ 


staff-reviewers, came to the office, and Spender distributed the books — 
to them, while Naomi Royde-Smith, the brilliant editor of The 
Saturday Westminster, stood by and made her suggestions. I stood 
in the background, and became a deferential dust-bin: a profitable 
occupation. I had a pile of books, mainly of the sort turned out al- 
most mechanically for the libraries in those days: Memoirs of the 
Regency, The Loves of Madame de Pompadour, The Prince of the 
Rakes. (There were a dozen men, working in the British Museum 
Reading Room, who could and did manufacture three of them a 
year.) They had to be reviewed in an ‘omnibus’ column. When I had 
finished it, I hurried off with them to Thorpe the bookseller, and sold 
them for about half the published price. That was a blessed source of 
income. 

Very soon—I forget how—I scratched my way into the book page 
of The Daily News, and stumped regularly up the dingy wooden 
stairs that led to Robert Lynd. He was only assistant literary editor, 
though he ought to have been the real thing. But the News had lately 
swallowed The Morning Leader: and a senior on the Leader staff had 
been put over his head. But he was as kind to me as he dared to be. 
He pushed a column review my way when he could, and that was a 
leg-up, for a column in the News was signed. 

It was easy for a reviewer to make a living in those pre-war days 
—or how should I have made one? Within six months, I was earning 
about £400 a year. Katherine and | ought to have been comfortable 
enough. But we were not. Two-thirds of what we earned went into 
keeping Rhythm going. It was a foolhardy enterprise—‘a daft maga- 
zine’, as D. H. Lawrence truly said, ‘but the people are nice,’ I hope 
as truly. But it brought us friends: Rupert Brooke, Gilbert and Mary 
Cannan—why, I wonder, did the gifted Gilbert fade out so cata- 
strophically?—the wise and slyly humorous Frank Swinnerton, the 
Lawrences, Eddie Marsh the debonair and generous, the passionate 
and tempestuous genius, Henri Gaudier-Brzeska. But, apart from the 
Lawrences, who became more than friends and convulsed our lives, 
my abiding loyalties in those pre-war London years are fixed on de 
la Mare and Beresford. Beresford is now almost forgotten: but he 
had the rare and unforgettable gift of taking a serious young man 
seriously. And de la Mare did even more. He took one as though it 
were a matter of course, into his world. ‘What, if I say Oxyrhyn- 


chus, do you see?’ One made a sudden sideways step, and it certainly 
wasn’t papyri. 
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Yet London disappointed us. Katherine used to sing a darkie song: 
London’s no place for me—and I don’t like London town. 
London societee—has turned me down. 

and it expressed our feelings. Perhaps it was that we had bitten off 
far more than we could chew, in trying to keep Rhythm alive. It was 
losing nearly £30 a month. But, our pride was involved. Katherine 
had left The New Age to join it and me; and The New Age was 


venomous about us. Every number of Rhythm, which was by now 


_ improving, was systematically torn to pieces in a column or two of 


_ The New Age. To give up in the face of that was ignominious. We 


struggled on and impoverished ourselves; and being poor, we cut 
ourselves off. 
It was only with others who lived as precariously as we, like the 


_ Gaudiers and the Lawrences, that our defences really went down. 


And then we found that they had no more liking for London than 
we had ourselves. The Gaudiers would have done anything to get 
out of it; and the Lawrences never belonged to it. That republic of 
art, which | had entered in Paris, where it made no odds if one lived 
on two shillings a day, and it cost only fourpence to talk for hours 
in a café, had no counterpart in London. The Café Royal belonged 
to a different world; it was not a place for the poor. 

Not that we were unhappy in our isolation. We had our pub— 
the Duke of York off Theobald’s Road—where the landlady, con- 
vinced that we were on the halls and down on our luck, had a 
motherly habit of giving us two drinks for the price of one. And our 
isolation gave a curious intensity to the few personal relations we 
did make. At last, we felt, the need for play-acting was over —for the 
time, anyhow. The vague thing we were after and called Truth 
seemed then to come much nearer, and to be almost a city one 
might inhabit. But it was not at all like London. Probably it was not 
like Paris, either; but Paris was less of a caricature of the dream. 

So, at the first opportunity, we escaped from London into the 
country: only to discover we could not make a living there. One had, 
it seemed, to be on the spot. One was too young and expendable not 
to be easily forgotten. But worse than that, there was a financial 
catastrophe. The beatific arrangement by which a publisher had 
taken over Rhythm and paid us £10 a month for editing it, on the 
strength of which we had taken a house in the country, collapsed 
within three months. The publisher was bankrupt. And, since there 
was no agreement in writing, his creditors had the assets, and we 
the debts. Defeated, we returned to London, as to a prison. 
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LADY MACBETH: 3 LUCIDITIES 


I 


Too small her hate to harry out of day 
feminine sentiment. There was no way 
for witches to possess her without harm. 
Too much alarm 
left her too much alone, 
muddled her own perception of the known, 
the needed and the true. 
Nor did her analyst know what to do 
nor leech bled her of trouble. 
Day and night merged and joined: the seeth and bubble 
and muddle of fevered cauldrons in her mind 
boiled over into consciousness to find 
nor sleep nor murdered waking. 


2 


She walks distracted corridors of mind 

after the peace she cannot find, 

the white and shining hands 

whose loss the fevered forehead understands, 
whose lack no hag can nurse but only curse, 
and doctors cannot cure but see grow worse. 

Ask what attendant understands 
the restless introspection of her hands 
and the vague wandering of her commands. 
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The world became all sleep. Down corridors 

a woman wandered, mourning at herself, 
imposing waking on a world whose floors 

were hard with sleep. And that enormous stealth 
clamouring in the still accusing dark 

broke weakness open, and with gore her sleep 
thickened. The paw of guilt put out the spark 
of female innocence: she could not keep 
placating conscience with soft promises 

now that his blood lay underneath her nails 
and clotted in each pore. More blemishes 

ever than thought of stained her; they were sails 
bearing her on a cauldron-sea where all 

guilt gathered round one fault, one dagger’s fall. 


APEER DISASTER 


First was the getting up from a great fall, 

the knock of headache and the hurt of hands, 
and eyes that dared not look and view it all, 
and the unsteady stumbling, the commands 


of brain to body all along each nerve 
asserting confidence. Then for a brief 
moment the mind would turn to, then would swerve 
away from, the disaster and the grief, 


and, horrified, the stumbling feet in flight 
staggered, recovered and limped forward. Then 
the brain cleared like a sky, and the shocked sight 
stared through scared eyes, but calmly. And again 


the day like a new dawn was spread across 
a universe enormous as his loss. 
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disturbed me in a way I can still remember. The book was 
called Red Cavalry; it was a collection of stories about the 
Soviet regiments of horse operating in Poland. I had never heard of 
the author, Isaac Babel—or I. Babel as he signed himself—and 
nobody had anything to tell me about him, and part of my disturb- 
ance was the natural shock we feel when, suddenly and without 
warning, we confront a new talent of great energy and boldness. But 
the book was disturbing for other reasons as well. 

In those days one still spoke of the ‘Russian experiment’ and one 
might still believe that the light of dawn glowed on the test-tubes 
and crucibles of human destiny. And it was still possible to have very 
strange expectations of the new culture that would arise from the 
Revolution. I do not remember what my own particular expecta- 
tions were, except that they involved a desire for an art that would 
have as little ambiguity as a proposition in logic. Why I wanted this 
I don’t wholly understand. It was as if I had hoped that the literature 
of the Revolution would realize some simple, inadequate notion of 
the ‘classical’ which I had picked up at college; and perhaps I was 
drawn to this notion of the classical because I was afraid of the litera- 
ture of modern Europe, because I was scared of its terrible intensi- 
ties, ironies, and ambiguities. If this is what I really felt, I can’t say 
that I am now wholly ashamed of my cowardice. If we stop to think 
of the museum knowingness about art which we are likely to 
acquire with maturity, of our consumer’s pride in buying only the 
very best spiritual commodities, the ones which are sure to give satis- 
faction, there may possibly be a grace in those moments when we 
lack the courage to confront, or the strength to endure, some par- 
ticular work of art or kind of art. At any rate, here was Babel’s book 
and | found it disturbing. It was obviously the most remarkable 
work of fiction that had yet come out of revolutionary Russia, the 
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only work, indeed, that I knew of as having upon it the mark of ex- 


_ ceptional talent, even of genius. Yet for me it was all too heavily 
_ charged with the intensity, irony, and ambiguousness from which I 


wished to escape. 

There was anomaly at the very heart of the book, for the red 
cavalry of the title were Cossack regiments, and why were Cossacks 
fighting for the Revolution, they who were the instrument and 
symbol of Czarist repression? The author, who represented himself 
in the stories, was a Jew; and a Jew in a Cossack regiment was more 


‘than an anomaly, it was a joke, for between Cossack and Jew there 


existed not merely hatred but a polar opposition. Yet here was a Jew 
riding as a Cossack and trying to come to terms with the Cossack 
ethos. The stories were about violence of the most extreme kind, yet 


_ they were composed with a striking elegance and precision of objec- 


” 


tivity, and also with a kind of lyric joy, so that one could not at once 
know just how the author was responding to the brutality he re- 
corded, whether he thought it good or bad, justified or not justified. 
Nor was this the only thing to be in doubt about. It was not really 
clear how the author felt about, say, Jews; or about religion; or about 
the goodness of man. He had—or perhaps, for the sake of some 
artistic effect, he pretended to have—a secret. This alienated and dis- 
turbed me. It was impossible not to be overcome by admiration for 
Red Cavalry, but it was not at all the sort of book that I had wanted 
the culture of the Revolution to give me. 

And, as it soon turned out, it was not at all the sort of book that 
the Revolution wanted to give anyone. No event in the history of 
Soviet culture is more significant than the career, or rather the end 
of the career, of Isaac Babel. He had been a protegé of Gorki, and he 
had begun his career under the aegis of Trotsky’s superb contempt 
for the pieties of the conventional ‘proletarian’ aesthetics. In the last 
years of the decade of the twenties and in the early thirties he was 
regarded as one of the most notable talents of Soviet literature. 

This judgement was, however, by no means an official one. From 
the beginning of his career Babel had been under the attack of the 
literary bureaucracy. But in 1932 the Party abolished RAPP—the 
Russian Association of Proletarian Writers—and it seemed that a 
new period of freedom had been inaugurated. In point of fact, the 
reactionary elements of Soviet culture were established in full ascen- 
dancy, and the purge trials of 1937 were to demonstrate how 
absolute their power was. But in the five intervening years the Party 
chose to exercise its authority in a lenient manner. It was in this at- 
mosphere of seeming liberality that the first Writers’ Congress was 
held in 1934. Babel was one of the speakers at the Congress. He 
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spoke with considerable jauntiness, yet he spoke as a penitent— the 
stories he had written since Red Cavalry had been published ina 
volume at the end of 1932, and since that time he had written 
nothing, he had disappointed expectation. 

His speech was a strange performance’. It undertook to be 
humorous; the published report is punctuated by the indication of 
laughter. It made the avowals of loyalty that were by then routine, 
vet we cannot take it for granted that Babel was insincere when he 
spoke of his devotion to the Revolution, to the Government, and to 
the State, or when he said that in a bourgeois country it would in- 
evitably have been his fate to go without recognition and livelihood. 
He may have been sincere even when he praised Stalin’s literary 
style, speaking of the sentences ‘forged’ as if of steel, of the necessity 
of learning to work in language as Stalin did. Yet beneath the 
orthodoxy of this speech there lies some hidden intention. One feels 
this in the sad vestiges of the humanistic mode that wryly manifest 
themselves. It is as if the humour, which is often of a whimsical 
kind, as if the irony and the studied self-depreciation, were forlorn 
affirmations of freedom and selfhood; it is as if Babel were addressing 
his fellow-writers in a dead language, or in some slang of their 
student days, which a few of them might perhaps remember. 

Everything, he said at one point in his speech, is given to us by the 
Party and the Government; we are deprived of only one right, the 
right to write badly. ‘Comrades,’ he said, ‘let us not fool ourselves: 
this isa very important right, and to take it away from us is no small 
thing.’ And he said, ‘Let us give up this right, and may God help us. 
And if there is no God, let us help ourselves. . . .’ 

The right to write badly — how precious it seems when once there 
has been the need to conceive of it! Upon the right to write badly de- 
pends the right to write at all. There must have been many in the 
audience who understood how serious and how terrible Babel’s joke 
was. And there must have been some who had felt a chill at their - 
hearts at another joke that Babel had made earlier in his address, 
when he spoke of himself as practising a new literary genre. This was 
the genre of silence—he was, he said, ‘the master of the genre of 
silence’. 

Thus he incriminated himself for his inability to work. He made 
reference to the doctrine that the writer must have respect for the 


1] am indebted to Professor Rufus Mathewson for the oral translation of 
Babel’s speech which he made for me. Professor Mathewson was kindness it- 
self in helping me to information about Babel; he is, of course not account- 


ue for any inaccuracy or awkwardness that may appear in my use of the 
acts. 
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reader, and he said that it was a correct doctrine. He himself, he said, 
had a very highly developed respect for the reader; so much so, in- 
deed, that it might be said of him that he suffered from a hyper- 
trophy of the faculty of respect—‘I have so much respect for the 
reader that I am dumb.’ But now he takes a step beyond irony; he 
ventures to interpret, and by his interpretation to challenge, the 
official doctrines of ‘respect for the reader’. The reader, he says, asks 
for bread, and he must indeed be given what he asks for—but not in 
‘the way he expects it; he ought to be surprised by what he gets; he 
- ought not to be given what he can easily recognize as ‘a certified true 
copy’ of life—the essence of art is its unexpectedness. 

The silence for which Babel apologized was not broken. In 1937 he 
was arrested. He died in a concentration camp in 1939 or 1940. It is 
not known for certain whether he was shot or died of typhus. Both 
accounts of the manner of his death have been given by people who 
were inmates of the camp at the time. Nor it is known for what 
specific reason he was arrested. Raymond Rosenthal, in an admirable 
essay on Babel published in Commentary in 1947, says, on good 
authority, that Babel did not undergo a purge but was arrested for 
having made a politically indiscreet remark. It has been said that he 
was arrested when Yagoda was purged, because he was having a 
love-affair with Yagoda’s sister. It has also been said that he was ac- 
cused of Trotskyism, which does indeed seem possible, especially if 
we think of Trotsky as not only a political but a cultural figure. 

But no reason for the last stage of the extinction of Isaac Babel is 
needed beyond that which is provided by his stories, by their method 
and style. If ever we want to remind ourselves of the nature and 
power of art, we have only to think of how accurate reactionary 
governments are in their awareness of that nature and that power. 
It is not merely the content of art that they fear, not merely explicit 
doctrine, but whatever of energy and autonomy is implied by the 
aesthetic qualities a work may have. Intensity, irony, and ambig- 
uousness, for example, constitute a clear threat to the impassivity of 
the State. They constitute a secret. 

Babel was not a political man except as every man of intelligence 
was political at the time of the Revolution. Except, too, as every man 
of talent or genius is political who makes his heart a battleground 
for conflicting tendencies of culture. In Babel’s heart there was a 
kind of fighting—he was captivated by the vision of two ways of 
being, the way of violence and the way of peace, and he was torn 
between them. The conflict between the two ways of being was an 
essential element of his mode of thought. And when Soviet culture 
was brought under full discipline, the fighting in Babel’s heart could 
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not be permitted to endure. It was a subversion of discipline. It im- 
plied that there was more than one way of being. It hinted that one 
might live in doubt, that one might live by means of a question. — 

It is with some surprise that we become aware of the centrality 
of the cultural, the moral, the personal issue in Babel’s work, for 
what strikes us first is the intensity of his specifically aesthetic pre- 
occupation. In his schooldays Babel was passionate in his study of 
French literature; for several years he wrote his youthful stories in 
French, his chief masters being Flaubert and Maupassant. When, in 
an autobiographical sketch, he means to tell us that he began his 
mature work in 1923, he puts it that in that year he began to express 
his thoughts ‘clearly, and not at great length’. This delight in brevity 
became his peculiar mark. When Eisenstein spoke of what it was 
that literature might teach the cinema, he said that ‘Isaac Babel will 
speak of the extreme laconicism of literature’s expressive means— 
Babel, who, perhaps, knows in practice better than anyone else that 
great secret, “that there is no iron that can enter the human heart 
with such stupefying effect, as a period placed at just the right 
moment’.’! Babel’s love of the laconic implies certain other elements 
of his aesthetic, his commitment (it is sometimes excessive) to le 
mot juste, to the search for the word or phrase that will do its work 
with a ruthless speed, and his remarkable powers of significant dis- 
tortion, the rapid foreshortening, the striking displacement of in- 
terest and shift of emphasis—in general his pulling all awry the ar- 
rangement of things as they appear in the ‘certified true copy’. 

Babel’s preoccupation with form, with the aesthetic surface, is, 
we soon see, entirely at the service of his moral concern. James 
Joyce has taught us the word epiphany, a showing forth— Joyce had 
the ‘theory’ that suddenly, almost miraculously, by a phrase or a 
gesture, a life would thrust through the veil of things and for an in- 
stant show itself forth, startling us by its existence. In itself the con- 
ception of the epiphany makes a large statement about the nature 
of human life; it suggests that the human fact does not dominate the 
scene of our existence—for something to ‘show forth’ it must first 
be hidden, and the human fact is submerged in and subordinated to 
a world of circumstance, the world of things; it is known only in 
glimpses, emerging from the danger or the sordidness in which it is 
implicated. Those writers who by their practice subscribe to the 
theory of the epiphany are drawn to a particular aesthetic. In the 


1 Fj i = : 
ee quotes from Babel’s story, ‘Guy de Maupassant’. The reference to 
abel occurs in the essay of 1932, ‘A Course in Treatment’, in the volume 


Film Form: Essays in Fi os 
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stories of Maupassant, as in those of Stephen Crane, and Heming- 
_ way, and the Joyce of Dubliners, as in those of Babel himself, we per- 
_ ceive the writer’s intention to create a form which shall in itself be 
_ shapely and autonomous and at the same time unusually responsible 
to the truth of external reality, the truth of things and events. To 
this end he concerns himself with the given moment, and, seeming 
almost hostile to the continuity of time, he presents the past only as 
it can be figured in the present. In his commitment to event he affects 
_ to be indifferent to ‘meanings’ and ‘values’; he seems to be saying 
_ that although he can tell us with unusual accuracy what is going on, 
he does not presume to interpret it, scarcely to understand it, cer- 
tainly not to judge it. He arranges that the story shall tell itself, as 
it were; or he tells it by means of a narrator who somehow makes it 
clear that he has no personal concern with the outcome of events — 
what I have called Babel’s lyric joy in the midst of violence is in 
effect one of his devices for achieving the tone of detachment. We 
are not, of course, for very long deceived by the elaborate apparatus 
contrived to suggest the almost affectless detachment of the writer. 
We soon enough see what he is up to. His intense concern with the 
hard aesthetic surface of the story, his preoccupation with things 
and events, are, we begin to perceive, cognate with the universe, re- 
presentative of its nature, of the unyielding circumstance in which 
the human fact exists; they make the condition for the epiphany, 
the showing forth; and the apparent denial of immediate pathos is a 
condition of the ultimate pathos the writer conceives. 

All this, as I say, is soon enough apparent in Babel’s stories. And 
yet, even when we have become aware of his pathos, we are, I think, 
surprised by the kind of moral issue that lies beneath the brilliant 
surface of the stories, beneath the lyric and ironic elegance— we are 
surprised by its elemental simplicity. We are surprised, too, by its 
passionate subjectivity, the intensity of the author’s personal in- 
volvement, his defenceless commitment of himself to the issue. 

The stories of Red Cavalry have as their principle of coherence 
what I have called the anomaly, or the joke, of the Jew who is a 
member of a Cossack regiment— Babel was a supply officer under 
General Budyonny in the campaign of 1920. Traditionally the Cos- 
sack was the feared and hated enemy of the Jew. But he was more 
than that. The principle of his existence stood in antithesis to the 
principle of the Jew’s existence. The Jew conceived his own ideal 
character to consist in his being intellectual, pacific, humane. The 
Cossack was physical, violent, without mind or manners. When a 
Jew of Eastern Europe wanted to say what we mean by “a buil in a 
chinashop’, he said ‘a Cossack in a succah’—in, that is, one of the 
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fragile decorated booths or tabernacles in which the meals of the — 
harvest festival of Succoth are eaten: he intended an image of animal 
violence, of aimless destructiveness. And if the Jew was political, if 
he thought beyond his own ethnic and religious group, he knew that — 
the Cossack was the enemy not only of the Jew—although that in 
special—but the enemy also of all men who thought of liberty; he 
was the natural and appropriate instrument of ruthless oppression. 

There was, of course, another possible view of the Cossack, one 
that had its appeal for many Russian intellectuals, although it was 
not likely to win the assent of the Jew. Tolstoy had represented the 
Cossack as having a primitive energy, passion, and virtue. He was 
the man as yet untrammelled by civilization, direct, immediate, 
fierce. He was the man of enviable simplicity, the man of the body — 
and of the horse, the man who moved with speed and grace. We have 
devised an image of our lost freedom which we mock in the very 
phrase by which we name it: the noble savage. No doubt the 
mockery is justified, yet our fantasy of the noble savage represents 
a reality of our existence, it stands for our sense of something un- 
happily surrendered, the truth of the body, the truth of full sex- 
uality, the truth of open aggressiveness. Something, we know, must 
inevitably be surrendered for the sake of civilization; but the ‘dis- 
content’ of civilization which Freud describes is our self-recrimina- 
tion at having surrendered too much. Babel’s view of the Cossack 
was more consonant with that of Tolstoy than with the traditional 
view of his own people. For him the Cossack was indeed the noble 
savage, all too savage, not often noble, yet having in his savagery 
some quality that might raise strange questions in a Jewish mind. 

I have seen three pictures of Babel, and it is a puzzle to know how 
he was supposed to look. The most convincing of the pictures is a 
photograph, to which the two official portrait sketches bear but little 
resemblance. The sketch which serves as the frontispiece to Babel’s 
volume of stories of 1932 makes the author look like a Chinese 
merchant—his face is round, impassive, and priggish; his nose is 
low and flat; he stares through rimless glasses with immovable gaze. 
The sketch in the Literary Encyclopedia lengthens his face and gives 
him horn-rimmed spectacles and an air of knowing and amused as- 
surance: a well-educated and successful Hollywood writer who has 
made the intelligent decision not to apologize for his profession ex- 
cept by his smile. But in the photograph the face is very long and 
thin, charged with emotion and internality; bitter, intense, very sen- 
sitive, touched with humour, full of consciousness and contradic- 
ee a ines face, a scholar’s face, and it 

: want to speak of it as a Jewish face, 
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_ but it is a kind of face which many Jews used to aspire to have, or 


4 hoped their sons would have. It was, surely, this face, or one much 
_ like it, that Babel took with him when he went among the Cossacks?. 


We can only marvel over the vagary of the military mind by 


_ which Isaac Babel came to be assigned as a supply officer to a Cos- 
_ sack regiment. He was a Jew of the ghetto. As a boy—so he tells us 


in his autobiographical stories—he had been of stunted growth, 
physically inept, subject to nervous disorders. He was an intel- 


_ lectual, a writer—a man, as he puts it in striking phrase, with spec- 
_ tacles on his nose and autumn in his heart. The orders that sent him 


to General Budyonny’s command were drawn either by a conscious 


_ and ironical Destiny with a literary bent—or at his own personal 


request. For the reasons that made it bizarre that he should have 
been attached to a Cossack regiment are the reasons why he was 
there. He was there to be submitted to a test, he was there to be 
initiated. He was there because of the dreams of his boyhood. Babel’s 
talent, like that of many modern writers, is rooted in the memory of 
boyhood, and Babel’s boyhood was more than usually dominated by 
the idea of the test and the initiation. We might put it that Babel 
rode with a Cossack regiment because, when he was nine years old, 
he had seen his father kneeling before a Cossack captain who wore 
lemon-coloured chamois gloves and looked straight ahead with the 
‘gaze of one who rides through a mountain pass’. 

Isaac Babel was born in Odessa, in 1894. The years following the 


_ accession of Nicholas II were dark years indeed for the Jews of 


Russia. It was the time of the bitterest official anti-Semitism, of the 
Pale, of the Beilis trial, of the Black Hundreds and the planned 
pogroms. And yet in Odessa the Jewish community may be said to 
have flourished. Odessa was the great port of the Black Sea, an 
eastern Marseilles or Naples, and in such cities the transient, hetero- 
geneous population dilutes the force of law and tradition, for good as 
well as for bad. The Jews of Odessa were in some degree free to take 
part in the general life of the city. They were, to be sure, debarred 
from the schools, with but few exceptions. And they were suffi- 
ciently isolated when the passions of a pogrom swept the city. Yet 
all classes of the Jewish community seem to have been marked by a 
singular robustness and vitality, by a sense of the world, and of them- 
1] let this passage stand even though, since I wrote it, I have seen a photo- 
graph of Babel, quite clear and presumably trustworthy, which contradicts 
much of what I say. The face in this portrait is anything but ‘very long and 
thin’—it is unquestionably round. It is a rather pixie-like face; it is consider- 
ably more than ‘touched’ with humour: the humour is very obvious. It is a 
knowing face. It has all the sensitivity and irony I ascribe to the first photo- 
graph I saw, but none of the ‘romantic’ quality. But faces do change. 
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selves in the world. The upper classes lived in affluence, sometimes in © 


luxury, and it was possible for them to make their way into a Gentile 
society in which prejudice had been attenuated by cosmopolitanism. 


The intellectual life was of a particular energy, producing writers, — 


scholars and journalists of very notable gifts; it is in Odessa that 
modern Hebrew poetry takes its rise with Bialyk and Tchernokoy- 
sky. As for the lower classes, Babel himself represents them as living 
freely and heartily. In their ghetto, the Moldavanka, they were far 
more conditioned by their economic circumstances than by their 
religious ties; they were not at all like the poor Jews of the shtetlach, 
the little towns of Poland, whom Babel was later to see. He repre- 
sents them as characters of a Breughel-like bulk and brawn; they 
have large, coarse, elaborate nicknames; they are draymen and 
dairyfarmers; they are gangsters—the Jewish gangs of the Molda- 
vanka were famous; they made upon the young Babel an ineradic- 
able impression and to them he devoted a remarkable group of comic 
stories. 

It was not Odessa, then, it was not even Odessa’s ghetto, that 
forced upon Babel the image of the Jew as a man in the actual 
world, a man of no body, a man of intellect, or wits, passive before 
his secular fate. Not even his image of the Jewish intellectual was 
substantiated by the Odessa actuality—Bialyk and Tchernokovsky 
were anything but men with spectacles on their noses and autumn 
in their hearts, and no one who ever encountered in America the 
striking figure of Dr Chaim Tchernowitz, the great scholar of the 
Talmud and formerly the Chief Rabbi of Odessa, a man of Jovian 
port and large, free mind, would be inclined to conclude that there 
was but a single season of the heart available to a Jew of Odessa. 

But Babel had seen his father on his knees before a Cossack cap- 
tain on a horse, who said, ‘At your service’ and touched his fur cap 
with his yellow-gloved hand and politely paid no heed to the mob 
looting the Babel store. Such an experience, or even a far milder 
analogue of it, is determinative in the life of a boy. Freud speaks of 
the effect upon him when, at twelve, his father told of having ac- 
cepted in a pacific way the insult of having his new fur cap knocked 
into the mud by a Gentile who shouted at him, ‘Jew, get off the pave- 
ment’. It is clear that Babel’s relation with his father defined his re- 
lation to his Jewishness. Benya Krik, the greatest of the gangsters, he 
who was called King, was a Jew of Odessa, but he did not wear 
glasses and he did not have autumn in his heart—it is in writing 
about Benya that Babel uses the phrase that sets so far apart the in- 
tellectual and the man of action. The explanation of Benya’s pre- 
eminence among gangsters does indeed take account of his personal 
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- endowment— Benya was a ‘lion’, a ‘tiger’, a ‘cat’; he ‘could spend the 
_ night with a Russian woman and satisfy her’. But what really made 
__ his fate was his having had Mendel Krik, the drayman, for his father. 
_ ‘What does such a father think about? He thinks about drinking a 
good glass of vodka, or smashing somebody in the face, of his horses 
—and nothing more. You want to live and he makes you die twenty 
_ times a day. What would you have done in Benya Krik’s place? You 
would have done nothing. But he did something. . . .’ But Babel’s 
_ father did not think about vodka, and smashing somebody in the 
face, and horses; he thought about large and serious things, among 
them respectability and fame. He was a shopkeeper, not well to do, 
_ a serious man, a failure. The sons of such men have much to prove, 
much to test themselves for, and if they are Jewish, their Jewishness 

is ineluctably involved in the test. 
Babel, in the brief autobiographical sketch to which I have re- 
ferred, speaks with bitterness of the terrible discipline of his Jewish 
» education. He thought of the Talmud Torah as a prison shutting him 
off from all desirable life, from reality itself. One of the stories he 
tells— conceivably the incident was invented to stand for his feelings 
about his Jewish schooling —is about his father’s having fallen prey 
to the Messianic delusion which beset the Jewish families of Odessa, 
the belief that any one of them might produce a prodigy of the 
violin, a little genius who could be sent to be processed by Professor 
Auer in Petersburg, who would play before the crowned heads in a 
velvet suit, and support his family in honour and comfort. Such 
miracles had occurred in Odessa, whence had come Elman, Zimba- 
list, Gabrilowitsch, and Heifetz. Babel’s father hoped for wealth, but 
he would have foregone wealth if he could have been sure, at a mini- 
mum, of fame. Being small, the young Babel at fourteen might pass 
for eight and a prodigy. In point of fact, Babel had not even talent, 
and certainly no vocation. He was repelled by the idea of becoming 
a musical ‘dwarf’, one of the ‘big-headed freckled children with 
necks as thin as flower-stalks and an epileptic flush on their cheeks’. 
This was a Jewish fate and he fled from it, escaping to the port and 
the beaches of Odessa. Here he tried to learn to swim and could not: 
‘the hydrophobia of my ancestors—Spanish rabbis and Frankfurt 
moneychangers— dragged me to the bottom’. But a kindly proof- 
reader, an elderly man who loved nature and children, took pity on 
him. ‘How d’you mean, the water won’t hold you? Why shouldn’t 
it hold you?’—his specific gravity was no different from anybody 
else’s and the good Yefim Nikitich Smolich taught him to swim. ‘I 
came to love that man,’ Babel says in one of the very few of his sen- 
tences over which no slightest irony plays, ‘with a love that only a 
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boy suffering from hysteria and headaches can feel for a real man.’ 
The story is called ‘Awakening’ and it commemorates the boy’s 
first effort at creation. It is to Nikitich that he shows the tragedy he 
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has composed and it is the old man who observes that the boy has — 


talent but no knowledge of nature and undertakes to teach him how 
to tell one tree or one plant from another. This ignorance of the 
natural world—Babel refers to it again in his autobiographical 
sketch— was a Jewish handicap to be overcome. It was not an ex- 
travagance of Jewish self-consciousness that led him to make the 
generalization— Maurice Samuel remarks in The World of Sholom 
Aleichim that in the Yiddish vocabulary of the Jews of eastern 
Europe there are but two flower names (rose, violet) and no names 
for wild birds. 

When it was possible to do so, Babel left his family and Odessa to 
live the precarious life, especially precarious for a Jew, of a Russian 
artist and intellectual. He went to Kiev and then, in 1914, he ven- 
tured to St. Petersburg without a residence certificate. He was 
twenty-one. He lived in a cellar on Pushkin Street, and wrote stories 
which were everywhere refused until Gorki took him up and in 1916 
published in his magazine two of Babel’s stories. To Gorki, Babel 
said, he was indebted for everything. But Gorki became of the 
opinion that Babel’s first stories were successful only by accident; 
he advised the young man to abandon the career of literature and 
to go ‘among the people’. Babel served in the Czar’s army on the 
Rumanian front; after the Revolution he was for a time a member of 
the Cheka; he went on the grain-collecting expeditions in 1918; he 
fought with the northern army against Yuderich. In 1920 he was 
with Budyonny in Poland, twenty-six years old, having seen much, 
having endured much, yet demanding initiation, submitting himself 
to the test. 

The test, it is important to note, is not that of courage. Babel’s 
affinity with Stephen Crane and Hemingway is close in many 
respects, of which not the least important is his feeling for his boy- 
hood and for the drama of the boy’s initiation into manhood. But 
the question that Babel puts to himself is not that which means so 
much to the two American writers; he does not ask whether he will 
be able to meet danger with honour. This he seems to know he can 
do. Rather, the test is of his power of direct and immediate, and 
violent, action—not whether he can endure being killed but 
whether he can endure killing. In the story ‘After the Battle’ a Cos- 
sack comrade is enraged against him not because, in the recent en- 
gagement, he had hung back, but because he had ridden with an un- 
loaded revolver. The story ends with the narrator imploring fate to 
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‘grant me the simplest of proficiencies—the ability to kill my fellow 
men’. 
The necessity for submitting to the test is very deeply rooted in 


__ Babel’s psychic life. This becomes readily apparent when we read 


the whole of Babel’s canon and perceive the manifest connection 


__ between certain of the incidents of Red Cavalry and those of the 


stories of the Odessa boyhood. In the story ‘My First Goose’ the new- 
comer to the brigade is snubbed by the brilliant Cossack commander 


‘because he is a man with spectacles on his nose, an intellectual. ‘Not 


_ a life for the brainy sort here,’ says the quartermaster who carries 


his trunk to his billet. ‘But you go and mess up a lady, and a good 
lady too, and you'll have the boys patting you on the back. .. .’ The 
five new comrades in the billet make it clear that he is an outsider 
and unwanted, they begin at once to bully and haze him. Yet by one 
action he overcomes their hostility to him and his spectacles. He 
asks the old landlady for food and she puts him off; whereupon he 
kills the woman’s goose in a particularly brutal manner, and, pick- 
ing it up on the point of a sword, thrusts it at the woman and orders 
her to cook it. Now the crisis is passed; the price of community has 
been paid. The group of five re-forms itself to become a group of six. 
All is decent and composed in the conduct of the men. There is a 
general political discussion, then sleep. ‘We slept, all six of us, be- 
neath a wooden roof that let in the stars, warming one another, our 
legs intermingled. I dreamed: and in my dreams I saw women. But 
my heart, stained with bloodshed, grated and brimmed over.’ We in- 
evitably read this story in the light of Babel’s two connected stories 
of the 1905 pogrom, “The Story of My Pigeon House’ and ‘First Love’, 
recalling the scene in which the crippled cigarette vendor, whom all 
the children loved, crushes the boy’s newly bought and long- 
desired pigeon and flings it in his face. Later the pigeon’s blood and 
entrails are washed from the boy’s cheek by the young Russian 
woman who is sheltering the Babel family and whom the boy adores. 
It is after her caress that the boy sees his father on his knees before 
the Cossack captain; the story ends with his capitulation to nervous 
illness. And now again a bird has been brutally killed, now again the 
killing is linked with sexuality, but it is not his bird but another’s, 
now he is not passive but active. 

Yet no amount of understanding of the psychological genesis of 
the act of killing the goose makes it easy for us to judge it as any- 
thing more than a very ugly brutality. It is not easy for us—and it 
is not easy for Babel. Not easy, but we must make the effort to com- 
prehend that for Babel it is not violence in itself that is at issue in his 
relation to the Cossacks, but something else, some quality with 
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which violence does indeed go along, but which is not in itself 
merely violent. This quality, whatever it is to be called, is of the 


| 


greatest importance in-Babel’s conception of himself as an intellec- — 


tual and an artist, in his conception of himself as a Jew. 


It is, after all, not violence and brutality that make the Cossacks | 


what they are. This is not the first violence and brutality that Babel 
has known—when it comes to violence and brutality a Western 
reader can scarcely have, unless he sets himself to acquire it, an ade- 
quate idea of their place in the life of eastern Europe. The impulse 
to violence, as we have learned, seems indigenous in all mankind. 
Among certain groups the impulse is far more freely licensed than 
among others. Americans are aware and ashamed of the actuality or 
potentiality of violence in their own culture, but it is nothing to 
that of the east of Europe; the people for whom the mass impalings 
and the knout are part of their memory of the exercise of authority 
over them have their own appropriate ways of expressing their rage. 
As compared with what the knife, or the home-made pike, or the 
boot, can do, the revolver is an instrument of delicate amenity and 
tender mercy—this, indeed, is the point of one of Babel’s stories. 
Godfrey Blunden’s description of the method of execution used by 
the Ukrainian peasant bands is scarcely to be read. Nor is it only in 
combat that the tradition of ferocious violence appears, as is sug- 
gested by the long Russian concern with wife-beating as a national 
problem. 

The point I would make is that the Cossacks were not exceptional 
for their violence. It was not their violence in itself that evoked Tol- 
stoy’s admiration. Nor is it what fascinated Babel. Rather he is drawn 
by what the violence goes along with, the boldness, the passionate- 
ness, the simplicity and directness—and the grace. Thus the story 
‘My First Goose’ opens with a description of the masculine charm of 
the brigade commander Savitsky. His male grace is celebrated in a 
shower of epithet—we hear of the ‘beauty of his giant’s body’, of 
the decorated chest ‘cleaving the hut as a standard cleaves the sky’, 
of ‘the iron and flower of that youthfulness’, of his long legs, which 
were ‘like girls sheathed to the neck in shining riding-boots’. Only 
the openness of the admiration and envy—which constitutes, also, 
a qualifying irony—keeps the description from seeming sexually 
perverse. It is remarkably not perverse; it is as ‘healthy’ as a boy’s 
love of his hero of the moment. And Savitsky’s grace is a real thing. 
Babel is not ready to destroy it by any of the means that are so ready 
to the hand of the intellectual confronted by this kind of power and 
charm ; he does not diminish the glory he perceives by confronting it 
with the pathos of human creatures less physically glorious, having 
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‘More, or a higher, moral appeal because they are weaker and be- 
Cause they suffer. The possibility of this grace is part of what Babel 


saw in the Cossacks. 


It is much the same thing that D. H. Lawrence was drawn by in 


_ his imagination of archaic cultures and personalities and of the ruth- 
_ lessness, even the cruelty, that attended their grace. It is what Yeats 


had in mind in his love of ‘the old disturbed exalted life, the old 
splendour.’ It is what even the gentle Forster represents in the bril- 


_liant scene in Where Angels Fear to Tread in which Gino, the em- 


bodiment of male grace, tortures Stephen by twisting his broken 
arm. This fantasy of personal, animal grace, this glory of conscience- 


_ less self-assertion, of sensual freedom, haunts our culture. It speaks 


to something in us that we fear, and rightly fear, yet it speaks to us. 

Babel never for a moment forgets what the actualities of this 
savage glory are. In the story “The Brigade Commander’ he speaks 
of the triumph of a young man in his first command. Kolesnikov in 
his moment of victory had the ‘masterful indifference of a Tartar 


~ Khan’, and Babel, observing him with genuine pleasure, goes on to 


say that he was conscious of the training of other famous leaders of 
horse, and mentions ‘the captivating Savitsky’ and ‘the headstrong 
Pavlichenko’. The captivating Savitsky we have met. The headstrong 
Pavlichenko appears in a story of his own; this story is his own 
account of his peasant origin, of the insults received from his aristo- 
cratic landlord, of how when the Revolution came, he had wiped 
out the insult. ‘Then I stamped on my master Nikitinsky; trampled 
on him for an hour or maybe more. And in that time | got to know 
life through and through. With shooting . . . you only get rid of a 


chap. Shooting’s letting him off, and too damn easy for yourself. 


With shooting you'll never get at the soul, to where it is in a fellow 
and how it shows itself. But I don’t spare myself, and I’ve more than 
once trampled an enemy for over an hour. You see, I want to get to 
know what life really is. . . .’ This is all too raffiné—we are inclined, 
I think, to forget Pavlichenko and to be a little revolted by Babel. Let 
us suppose, however, that he is setting down the truth as he heard it; 
let us suppose too that he has it in mind not to spare himself — this is 
part, and a terrible part, of the actuality of the Cossack directness 
and immediacy, this is what goes along with the grace and charm’. 


1 The celebration of the Cossack ethos gave no satisfaction to General Bud- 
yonny who, when some of Babel’s Red Cavalry stories appeared in a maga- 
zine before their publication in a volume, attacked Babel furiously, and with 
a large display of literary pretentiousness, for the cultural corruption and 
political ignorance which, he claimed, the stories displayed. Budyonny con- 
ceived the stories to constitute a slander on the Cossacks. 
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In our effort to understand Babel’s complex involvement with the . 


| 


Cossack ethos we must be aware of the powerful and obsessive sig- 


nificance that violence-has for the intellectual. Violence is, of course, 
the negation of the intellectual’s characteristic enterprise of ration- & 
ality. Yet at the same time it is the very 1mage of that enterprise. 
This may seem a strange thing to say. Since Plato we have set 
violence and reason over against each other as polar opposites. Yet 
it is Plato who can tell us why there is affinity between violence and 
the intellectual life. In the most famous of the Platonic myths, the 
men of the Cave are seated facing the interior wall of Cave, and they 
are chained by their necks so that it is impossible for them to turn 
their heads. They can face in but one direction, they can see nothing 
but the shadows that are cast on the wall by the fire behind them. A 
man comes to them who has somehow freed himself and gone into 
the world outside the Cave. He brings them news of the light of the 
sun; he tells them that there are things to be seen which are real, that 
what they see on the wall is but shadows. Plato says that the men 
chained in the Cave will not believe this news. They will insist that 
it is not possible, that the shadows are the only reality. But sup- 
pose they do believe the news! Then how violent they will become 
against their chains as they struggle to free themselves so that they 
may perceive what they believe is there to be perceived. They will 
think of violence as part of their bitter effort to know what is real. 
To grasp, to seize—to apprehend, as we say — reality from out of the 
deep dark cave of the mind—this is indeed a very violent action. 

The artist in our time is perhaps more overtly concerned with the 
apprehension of reality than the philosopher is, and the image of 
violence seems often an appropriate way of representing the nature 
of his creation. ‘The language of poetry naturally falls in with the 
language of power,’ says Hazlitt in his lecture on Coriolanus and 
goes on to speak in several brilliant passages of ‘the logic of the 
imagination and the passions’ which makes them partisan with re- 
presentation of proud strength. Hazlitt carries his generalization be- 
yond the warrant of literary fact, yet all that he says is pertinent to 
Babel, who almost always speaks of art in the language of force. 
The unexpectedness which he takes to be the essence of art is that 
of a surprise attack. He speaks of the manoeuvres of prose, of ‘the 
army of words, ... the army in which all kinds of weapons may be 
brought into play’. In one of his most remarkable stories, ‘Di Grasso’, 
he describes the performance of a banal play given by an Italian 
troupe in Odessa; all is dreariness until in the third act the hero sees 
his betrothed In converse with the villainous seducer, and, leaping 
miraculously, with the power of levitation of a Nijinsky or a pan- 
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ther, he soars across the stage, falls upon the villain and tears out his 
-enemy’s throat with his teeth. This leap makes the fortune of the 
Italian company with the exigent Odessa audience; this leap, we are 
given to understand, is art. And as the story continues, Babel is ex- 


plicit—if also ironic—in what he demonstrates of the moral effect 


_ that may be produced by this virtuosity and power, of what it im- 


plies of human pride and freedom. 


gz The spectacles on his nose were for Babel of the first importance 
in his conception of himself. He was a man to whom the perception 
_ of the world outside the Cave came late and had to be apprehended, 


by strength and speed, against the parental or cultural interdiction, 


_ the Jewish interdiction; it was as if every beautiful violent phrase 


that was to spring upon reality was a protest against his childhood. 


_ The violence of the Revolution, its sudden leap, was cognate with 


this feral passion for perception—to an artist the Revolution might 
well have seemed the rending not only of the social but of the per- 
ceptual chains, those that held men’s gaze upon the shadows on the 
wall; it may have seemed the rush of men from the darkness of the 
cave into the light of reality. Something of this is suggested in a 
finely wrought story ‘Line and Colour’ in which Kerensky is repre- 
sented as defending his myopia, refusing to wear glasses, because, as 
he argues very charmingly, there is so much that myopia protects 
him from seeing, and imagination and benign illusion are thus given 
a larger licence. But at a great meeting in the first days of the Revolu- 
tion he cannot perceive the disposition of the crowd and the story 
ends with Trotsky coming to the rostrum and saying in his implac- 
able voice, ‘Comrades!’ 

But when we have followed Babel into the depths of his exper- 
ience of violence, when we have imagined something of what it 
meant in his psychic life and in the developing conception of his art, 
we must be no less aware of his experience of the principle that 
stands opposed to the Cossack principle. 

We can scarcely fail to see that when in the stories of Red Cavalry 
Babel submits the ethos of the intellectual to the criticism of the 
Cossack ethos, he intends a criticism of his ethos not merely as an 
intellectual but as a Jew. It is always as an intellectual, never as a 
Jew, that he is denounced by his Cossack comrades, but we know 
that he has either suppressed, for political reasons, the denunciations 
of himself as a Jew that were actually made, or, if none were actually 
made, that he has in his heart supposed that they were made. These 
criticisms of the Jewish ethos, as he embodies it, Babel believes to 
have no small weight. When he implores fate to grant him the simp- 
lest of proficiencies, the ability to kill his fellow man, we are likely 
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to take this as nothing but an irony, and as an ironic assertion of the © 
superiority of his moral instincts. But it 1s only in part an irony. © 


There comes a moment when he should kill a fellow man. In ‘The 


Death of Dolgushov’, a comrade lies propped against a tree; he can- © 


not be moved, inevitably he must die, for his entrails are hanging 
out; he must be left behind and he asks for a bullet in his head so 
that the Poles will not ‘play their dirty tricks’ on him. It is the narra- 
tor whom he asks for the coup de grdce, but the narrator flees and 
sends a friend, who, when he has done what had to be done, turns 
on the ‘sensitive’ man in a fury of rage and disgust: “You bastards in 
spectacles have about as much pity for us as a cat has for a mouse.” 
Or again, the narrator has incurred the enmity of a comrade through 
no actual fault— no moral fault— of his own, merely through having 
been assigned a mount that the other man passionately loved, and 
riding it badly so that it developed saddle galls. Now the horse has 
been returned, but the man does not forgive him, and the narrator 
asks a superior officer to compound the quarrel. He is rebuffed. 
‘You're trying to live without enemies,’ he is told. ‘That’s all you 
think about, not having enemies.’ It comes at us with momentous 
forces. This time we are not misled into supposing that Babel intends 
irony and a covert praise of his pacific soul; we know that in this 
epiphany of his refusal to accept enmity he means to speak adversely 
of himself in his Jewish character. 

But his Jewish character is not the same as the Jewish character of 
the Jews of Poland. To these Jews he comes with all the presupposi- 
tions of an acculturated Jew of Russia, which were not much dif- 
ferent from the suppositions of an acculturated Jew of Germany. He 
is repelled by the conditions of their life; he sees them as physi- 
cally uncouth and warped; many of them seem to him to move 
‘monkey-fashion’. Sometimes he affects a wondering alienation 
from them, as when he speaks of ‘the occult crockery that the Jews 
use only once a year at Eastertime.’ His complexity and irony being 
what they are, the Jews of Poland are made to justify the rejection 
of the Jews among whom he was reared and the wealthy assimilated 
Jews of Petersburg. ‘The image of the stout and jovial Jews of the 
South, bubbling like cheap wine, takes shape in my memory, in 
sharp contrast to the bitter scorn inherent in these long bony backs, 
these tragic yellow beards.’ Yet the Jews of Poland are more than 
a stick with which Babel beats his own Jewish past. They come to 
exist for him as a spiritual fact of consummate value. 

Almost in the degree that Babel is concerned with violence in the 
stories of Red Cavalry, he is concerned with spirituality. It is not 
only Jewish spirituality that draws him. A considerable number of 
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the stories have to do with churches, and although they do indeed 
_ often express the anti-clerical feeling expectable in the revolution- 


ary circumstances, the play of Babel’s irony permits him to respond 


_ In a positive way to the aura of religion. ‘The breath of an invisible 


af. 


order of things,’ he says in one story, ‘glimmers beneath the crumb- 
ling ruin of the priest’s house, and its soothing seduction unmanned 
me.’ He is captivated by the ecclesiastical painter Pan Apolek, he 
who created ecclesiastical scandals by using the publicans and sin- 
ners of the little towns as the models for his saints and virgins. Yet 


it is chiefly the Jews who speak to him of the life beyond violence, 


and even Pan Apolek’s ‘heretical and intoxicating brush’ had 


- achieved its masterpiece in his Christ of the Berestcheko church, ‘the 


most extraordinary image of God I had ever seen in my life’, a curly 


_ headed Jew, a bearded figure in a Polish great-coat of orange, bare- 


footed with torn and bleeding mouth, running from an angry mob 
with a hand raised to ward off a blow. 

Hazlitt, in the passage to which I have referred, speaking of the 
“logic of the imagination and the passions,’ says that we are natur- . 
ally drawn to the representation of what is strong and proud and 
feral. Actually that is not so: we are, rather, drawn to the represen- 
tation of what is real. It was reality that Babel found in the Jews of 
the Polish provinces. ‘In these passionate, anguish-chiselled features 
there is no fat, no warm pulsing of blood. The Jews of Volhynia and 
Galician move jerkily, in an uncontrolled and uncouth way; but 
their capacity for suffering is full of a sombre greatness, and their 
unvoiced contempt for the Polish gentry unbounded.’ 

Here was the counter-image to the captivating Savitsky, the image 
of the denial of the pride of the glory of the flesh to which, early or 
late, every artist comes, to which he cannot come in full sincerity 
unless he can also make full affirmation of the glory. Here too is the 
image of art that is counter to Di Grasso’s leap, to the language in 
arms—the image of the artist’s suffering, patience, uncouthness and 
scorn. 

If Babel’s experience with the Cossacks may be understood as 
having reference to the boy’s relation to his father, his experience of 
the Jews of Poland has, we cannot but feel, a maternal reference. To 
the one Babel responds as a boy, to the other as a child. In the story 
‘Gedali’ he speaks with open sentimentality of his melancholy on 
the eve of Sabbaths — ‘On those evenings my child’s heart was rocked 
like a little ship upon enchanted waves. O the rotted Talmuds of my 
childhood! O the dense melancholy of memories.’ And when he has 
found a Jew, it is one who speaks to him in this fashion: aera 1S 
mortal. Only the mother is destined to immortality. And when the 
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mother is no longer living, she leaves a memory which none yet has» 
dared to sully. The memory of the mother nourishes in us a compas- 
sion that is like the ocean, and the measureless ocean feeds the rivers 
that dissect the Universe. .. .’ 

He has sought Gedali in his gutted curiosity-shop (“Where was 
your kindly shade that evening, Dickens?’) to ask for ‘a Jewish glass 
of tea, and a little of that pensioned-off God in a glass of tea.’ He does 
not, that evening, get what he asks for; what he does get is a dis- 
course on revolution, on the impossibility of a revolution made in 
blood, on the International that is never to be realized, the Inter- 
national of the good. 

It was no doubt the easier for Babel to respond to the spiritual life 
of the Jews of Poland because it was a life coming to its end and 
having about it the terrible strong pathos of its death. He makes no 
pretence that it could ever claim him for its own. But it established 
itself in his heart as an image, beside the image of the other life that 
also could not claim him, the Cossack life. The opposition of these 
two images made his art—but it was not a dialectic that his Russia 
could permit. 


Colin Spencer: St Bartholomew the Great 
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They strain, cold on cold stone, 
They shudder to each other while the dark 
Gnaws on the whitened bench as on a bone 
And leaves slip rattling through the park. 


Unsleeping on the bed, 
Distance congeals around him to a shell: 
Faint, fainter the departing tread 
Of feet scrape like the leaves through the hotel. 


So close or so apart, 
There on the bench, here on the bed, there still 
Remains the solitude, the separate heart, 
And still that fever to caress and kill. 
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ot in the least provincial, as George Eliot, for example, was 
provincial; nor insular like Dickens, nor rustic like Hardy. He 
was of middle-class birth, and although some critics seem to think 
this remiss of an author who occasionally wrote about noblemen, 
the haute bourgeoisie was not in Thackeray’s time less civilized than 
the British aristocracy. He himself said aptly of Becky Sharp that 
she might have been mistaken for a woman of title if she had not 
spoken French so well. Thackeray’s own French, of course, was 
perfect; and he was as much at home in a Paris salon as in a club or 
theatre or dining-room in London. Although he wrote for the mid- 
Victorian public, he was very much a child of the Enlightenment. 
His work is witty, measured, urbane, sentimental sometimes, but 
always essentially rational. The one novelist to whom he felt him- 
self akin was Fielding; the monarch he once gazed upon and remem- 
bered as his sovereign was George IV. Thackeray has been denied 
the ambiguous honour of being in the Great Tradition of the Eng- 
lish Novel; I would claim that he belongs to an older European tradi- 
tion, which goes back to Casanova and Lesage and Prévost, and 
which has lately blossomed splendidly again in The Confessions of 
Felix Krull. 

The story of Thackeray’s life, which is newly told! by Professor 
Gordon Ray, the first scholar to have been given access to the papers, 
reads ‘like a novel’ — but not like the kind of novel Thackeray himself 
wrote. Thackeray, as one of his hostile critics (Professor J. Y. T. 
Greig) has said, as if it were a dreadful thing to say of anyone, ‘never 
really preferred strong meat’; and it is not hard to understand his 
reluctance to have an almost too sensational story. 


"Teenie was a supremely metropolitan novelist. He was 
n 


' William Makepeace Thackeray: The Uses of Adversity. By Gordon N. Ray. 
Oxford University Press, 35s. 
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He was born, like two later novelists who were shy of biographers 


_ —Kipling and Orwell—in India. His mother, whose maiden name 
_ was Anne Becher, had fallen in love when she was fifteen with a 


dashing ensign of the Bengal Engineers called Henry Carmichael- 
Smyth. Her grandmother, who had been her guardian since her 
mother had eloped with an Indian army officer, kept the girl in close 
custody lest she should follow all too literally in her mother’s foot- 
steps. When Anne Becher showed that she might escape from this 
Captivity, her grandmother, who was extremely religious, resorted 
to falsehood. She announced that the ensign was dead. The lie served 
its purpose. At the age of eighteen Anne Becher agreed to marry a 
‘suitable’ husband, a rich official of the East India Company in Cal- 
cutta, by name Richmond Thackeray. 

Their only child, William Makepeace Thackeray the future 
novelist, was born on July 18, 1811. Two years later truth caught 
up with them. Richmond Thackeray made the acquaintance at a 


. club of a charming captain of the Bengal Engineers and took him 


home to meet his wife. The captain’s name was Henry Carmichael- 
Smyth. 

The confrontation was exceedingly, indeed excessively romantic. 
Each had thought the other dead, and neither could hide the joy 
their reunion prompted. Nor could they long dissimulate the love 
they still felt for each other. Richmond Thackeray, hitherto sup- 
posed to be so very worldly, went into a decline and died. His son 
was then four. Two years later his widow sent the boy to England, 
while she stayed with her sapper in India and married him. 

Thackeray’s childhood and education in England was (like Kip- 
ling’s) appallingly unhappy. He was lonely in his relations’ homes 
and wretched at his little schools. When he was ten his mother and 
step-father came back to London and promptly found a place for 
him at Charterhouse, where the bullying that went on was prob- 
ably worse just then than at any other public school. It was so bad 
that Thackeray in later years could not allow himself to remember 
it. Once a big boy broke his nose and another boy broke it again be- 
fore it was set. Thackeray was permanently disfigured. He some- 
times afterwards spoke lightly of a schoolfellow ‘who spoilt my pro- 
file’. Mr Ray takes his cue from this and makes nothing of the inci- 


dent. I think it is highly significant. Coming from a handsome 


family, Thackeray might well, but for his broken pug nose, have 
been a handsome man. As it was, he was ugly, and I cannot believe 
that he was not affected deeply, if not traumatically, by the ex- 
perience which made him ugly. 

When he was seventeen, the ordeal of Charterhouse ended, and 
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Thackeray went up to Cambridge. He described this liberation (in 


Pendennis) as a boy’s ‘first sparkling draught of pleasure’, a cup he © 


rushes at and drains with ‘what a wild eagerness!’ Thackeray him- 


self drained the cup with altogether too much wild eagerness. The ~ 


college he entered was Trinity, a fashionable but not then an indus- 
trious seat of learning. He was introduced by his fellow under- 
graduates to the pleasures of the table and (one can hardly doubt) 
the brothel; but the vice which captured him was gambling. 
Thackeray was not then of age, but as his father had left him a large 
fortune, his credit was good. He played so much and worked so little 
that his guardians removed him from Cambridge in his second year. 

In London, alas, young Thackeray had more time than ever on his 
hands, and inevitably he found his way into the gaming houses 
which were so numerous in Regent Street and elsewhere in the 
1830's. He made but fitful efforts to improve himself. He went to 
Weimar to learn German and to Paris to learn French; he toyed with 
the law and at the age of twenty-two he bought an interest in a Lon- 
don paper with a view to becoming a journalist. Then there came 
another dramatic stroke of fate. The whole of his patrimony 
vanished overnight with the collapse of the company in which it 
was invested. 

This disaster was the making of Thackeray as a man and as a 
novelist. Forced to abandon the life of the card-room, he applied 
himself seriously to the study of writing and of painting. He went to 
live in Paris, and at the age of twenty-five he took a job with a new 
Radical daily, The Constitutional, in order to be able to marry a 
pretty, if sickly, Anglo-Irish girl named Isabella Shawe. They set up 
house in Bloomsbury, and three daughters were born in fairly quick 
succession. Thackeray had to work hard as a breadwinner. Despite 
the failure of The Constitutional, he found many free-lance open- 
ings, and being something of a comic artist as well as a journalist, 
he was able to provide what ought to have been enough to keep his 
family in modest comfort. The trouble was that his wife was utterly 
incompetent at domestic economy, quite unable in fact to run a 
house at all. Thackeray had to go to his clubs to be sure of his meals 
and to find the peace in which to write. 

One cannot help feeling sorry for Isabella Thackeray. Ever since 
their marriage she had been bullied by her own mother and by 
Thackeray’s mother, and made to feel she was no good as a wife. 
Nobody had the the least inkling of what was the matter with her. 
After the birth of the third child, her health broke. Thackeray took 
her to Margate for a fortnight, and when that tonic failed of its de- 
sired effect, he took her for a‘longer holiday in Ireland. On the way 
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over she tried to commit suicide by jumping from the water-closet 
into the sea. She was fished out, but Thackeray soon saw that she 


had lost her reason. She never recovered it. 


Thackeray resumed the life of a London bachelor, though with 


_ his daughters under governesses and his wife in a place of safety, his 
_ financial responsibilities were still heavy. In the words of Mr Ray 
_ he became between 1841 and 1846 ‘one of the busiest of London’s 


free-lance journalists’. Apart from a great number of miscellaneous 


articles he published, mostly in Fraser’s Journal, serials such as 
Barry Lyndon, The Yellowplush Papers and The Great Hoggarty 
_ Diamond. He joined the inner circle of regular contributors to 
Punch, for which he wrote, as well as much else, his celebrated 


papers on English snobs. He never lost his relish of London life, but 


occasionally he was able to go abroad on commissions to write 


travel books. Then, in 1847, when he was thirty-six, he published 
his first important novel, Vanity Fair. It was an immediate success 


and gained him a place in popular esteem second only to Dickens 


among living English novelists. 

The present volume of Mr Ray’s biography stops short at 1847, 
with Thackeray thus established and the worst trials of his life be- 
hind him. The curious story of Thackeray’s relationship with Mrs 
Brookfield, Mr Ray has reserved for the second volume; otherwise 
it looks as if the best of the tale has been told, for the novelist died 
in 1863 when he was only fifty-two. 

Mr Ray has done his task thoroughly and, for the most part, well. 
Unfortunately his critical chapters are nothing like as good as his 
biographical ones. I myself think this all the more of a pity because 
I share Mr Ray’s belief that Thackeray is a novelist of the very 
highest class. 

This is not, I fancy, the general opinion today. Apart from Pro- 
fessor Geoffrey Tillotson, all the other critics who have written 
about Thackeray in recent years have insisted on his being no more 
than a ‘minor novelist’. There are points which are common to 
those critics’ arguments: the first, that Thackeray’s attitude to 
everything is ruinously equivocal; the second, that his novels are 
spoiled artistically by the intrusion of his commentaries. The de- 
fence of Thackeray requires, I believe, that both these points should 
be refuted. 

I do not think there is any need to argue that Thackeray is ‘as good 
as Dickens’. They are novelists of altogether different kinds. 
Dickens was like an actor; Thackeray was like a theatrical producer 
or puppet-master. Dickens threw himself into one magnificent 
character-act after another; and even if he overplayed the part—and 
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he certainly never underplayed one—his identification with it was 
complete. Thackeray was always detached. Dickens was entirely | : 
English, romantic, Victorian; as a moralist he moved with the tide 
of public feeling, and even as a reformer he was, as Humphrey ~ 
House once pointed out, most zealous for the reforms which had 
already taken place. Thackeray’s moral sensibilities were at odds 
with those of his contemporaries. Essentially a humanist, he dis- 
approved, above all things, of cruelty and falsehood; but he had less 
enthusiasm than was thought desirable in Victorian England for 
piety, chastity, abstinence, respectability and thrift. 

Some critics have tried to explain Thackeray’s equivocation by 
saying that he could neither bring himself frankly to avow his 
eighteenth-century attitudes nor to accept Victorian ones. Lord 
David Cecil says Thackeray cannot ‘see life steadily’, that ‘always he 
tends to haver and waver’; and Mr Greig says Thackeray lacks ‘a 
stable and undeviating mind’, that he is evasive, hesitant, mutable, 
indecisive. 

I think it is true that Thackeray was, in a sense, equivocal; but I 
do not see that it is necessarily a bad thing to be equivocal, or that 
Thackeray’s equivocation was a sign of moral weakness. The cause 
of equivocation was, | believe, the dialectical quality of his mind. 
He could see both sides of any given question, and saw too clearly 
to believe that either side was necessarily right. 

Antipathy to Thackeray’s equivocation stems, I suspect, from that 
cult of the positive, which was so much a nineteenth-century thing 
and has now become again a twentieth-century thing. And yet it 
seems odd that an age which has seen so many certainties demolished 
should not be more appreciative of a mind which was inhospitable 
to certainties. Take the question of religion. Thackeray was neither 
for nor against it. He could not be for it because it did not believe 
that its claims were true. He could not be against it because he saw 
it served an absolutely necessary social function. Thackeray avoided 
both the errors of the dogmatic believers and the errors of the 
equally dogmatic anti-clericals. Time, it seems to me, has shown his 
view to be not negative and culpable, but, on the contrary, an un- 
usually mature and reasonable one. What is true of Thackeray’s 
equivocation on the question of religion is true of his attitude to- 
wards many other matters. As a moralist, he hated wickedness and 
folly, but at the same time he doubted whether people could really 
help being what they were. He would have liked to see people 
en see ren, aa he os little hope of seeing it happen. He 
ret by Tae ele € hope of some small improvement being fur- 

ans, but for the most part, he looked on human 
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beings as creatures of circumstance, creatures such as life had made 


_them. When Thackeray spoke of the characters in his novels as 
Marionettes, he did not mean that they were for that reason unlike 


real people, but that they were for that reason just like real people. 

Somewhere in Vanity Fair Rebecca says: ‘I could be a good 
woman if I had five thousand a year.’ Thackeray does not doubt it, 
and believing it he presents Rebecca more sympathetically than he 
does those people who have less cause than she to be bad, and who do 
not admit, in any case, that they are bad. In Vanity Fair it is not only 
Rebecca, but practically everyone who has less than he thinks he 
Ought to have, who is shown scheming and struggling for gain. 
Thackeray does not pretend to be innocent of cupidity himself, for 
one of the qualities which distinguish his metropolitan mind from 
that of his more provincial contemporaries is his detestation of 
hypocrisy. 

This last comes out especially in his much-maligned homilies or 


- commentaries. In the famous passage where Thackeray asks leave 


‘to step from the platform’ occasionally to praise and blame his 
characters, he says he wishes to do so lest his readers should fancy 
it was he who is sneering at piety when one of his characters sneers 
at piety or smiling on sins when one of his characters smiles on sins. 
But one has only to read his commentaries to see that he uses them 
for no such purpose. 

There is, for example, that homily in which Thackeray mocks the 
way in which people cherish their rich old relations at the expense 
of their poor ones; it ends with the words: ‘Ah gracious powers! I 
wish you would send me an old aunt . . . how my children should 
work work-bags for her, and my Julia and I would make her com- 
fortable!’ Then there is one in which Thackeray mocks people's 
snobbish yearning to have a very grand or rich neighbour at a dinner 
party; he ends by admitting he has precisely this weakness himself. 
Far indeed from employing the commentaries to dissociate himself 
from the poor morality of his characters, Thackeray uses them to 
proclaim himself as bad as they. Thackeray’s self-knowledge is re- 
markable among novelists, especially among nineteenth-century 
novelists. His plea to be allowed to step from the platform is as much 
intended to pull the reader’s leg as the question he puts later on in 
the same novel as to whether he has not expressed himself inoffen- 
sively: ‘Those who like may peep down under the waves that are 
pretty transparent ... but above the water-line, I ask, has not every- 
thing been proper, agreeable and decorous? ‘i 

The irony of Thackeray’s commentaries, both in themselves an 
in relation to their contexts, strikes me as masterly, and I can never 
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understand the complaint against their presence. I can see that asa 
general rule of novel-writing, if there are any general rules of novel- 
writing, the employment of commentaries would not perhaps be a 
good one. But Thackeray’s novels gain immensely from his use of 
the device precisely because it helps him to deepen the enigma and 
enrich the subtlety of the vision he conveys. ‘ 

I do not wish to suggest that Thackeray is faultless, though I do 
think that Vanity Fair, the one important novel which comes within 
the period of Mr Ray’s book, has the fewest faults of any. A general 
criticism I would make of it is that there is marked loss of sparkle 
in the last volume, so that Vanity Fair is rather like two bottles of 
champagne and one of hock. There is another fault that has often 
puzzled me, and this is one on which the life of Thackeray may con- 
ceivably throw some light. 

Why does Thackeray make Rebecca, an essentially warm-hearted 
creature, so unnaturally cold and cruel to her little son? Such be- 
haviour does not fit in with her character; or with Thackeray’s idea 
of relating her vices to her poverty. That Rebecca should have sacri- 
ficed her son to her selfish desires one could well believe; but one 
cannot believe that she would gratuitously hate the child. 

For the explanation one can only resort to Freud. I am sure that 
there was some association in Thackeray’s unconscious between 
Rebecca and his own mother. The repressed memory of his suffer- 
ings in early childhood through her (supposed) neglect, the hidden 
belief that his mother hated him, took possession of his mind when 
he came to describe the mother-son relationship of Rebecca and her 
little boy. The very name ‘Rebecca’ is an anagram (not exact, but 
close enough for Freudian purposes) of Thackeray’s mother’s 
maiden name, ‘A. Becher’. 

In putting up this kite, I do not mean to give any assent to the idea 
(expounded in Mr Greig’s most entertaining Thackeray: A Recon- 
sideration) that Thackeray’s characters are spoiled because he con- 
fused invented and remembered models. Characters in fiction ought 
to be partly real and partly imaginary in origin; and such a fusion 
should no more be damned as ‘confusion’ than the complex equivo- 
cation of Thackeray’s view of life should be damned as ‘havering 
and wavering’. Singleness of mind may be the crowning virtue of a 
saint; it does not follow that it is equally a merit in a novelist. 
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Sir, 


Roy Fuller’s first question and first paragraph of his review of The 


Less Deceived are inexcusably vague, irrelevant and misleading, but 
having registered a protest that this sort of thing should be allowed 
to pass as criticism, I’ll go on to some other points. 

No doubt the poem ‘Coming’ caught Mr Fuller in a maudlin mood 
but I think he is wrong in attributing ‘a disconcerting sentimentality’ 
to this poem, or any other poem in the collection. Surely lines like 
‘And I whose childhood is a forgotten boredom’ are the reverse of 
sentimental. Clearly he has read the poem carelessly and is guilty of 
a stock response. 

Mr Fuller is, as he hoped, wrong about the restricted circulation 
of The Less Deceived. Two large editions of the book were sold 
within three months and the third (larger still) edition is now in pre- 
paration. The bulk of this edition is already covered by orders. There 
is nothing ‘excessively fugitive’ about The Marvell Press which was 
founded permanently with the publication of The Less Deceived— 
only the first of a series of similar collections which we shall pub- 
lish in large editions and keep in print indefinitely. Our address is 
easily accessible to all booksellers who care to consult their trade 
journals and indeed, retailers, wholesalers and exporters in every 
part of the country have ordered from us. 

In his summing up of The Less Deceived Mr Fuller is very patron- 
izing, finding in ‘one or two places . . . a poetic density which is 
promising’. To many distinguished poets, critics and general readers 
of poetry, Larkin is a poet of considerable importance: ‘I have no 
hesitation in saying he is one of the finest poets now writing in 
English.’ L. D. Lerner, Northern Ireland Home Service; ‘In my 
opinion Mr Larkin is not only the best of the younger poets, but 
many times over the best.’ John Wain, Third Programme; ‘I think he 
is one of the most interesting of the younger poets who are in revolt 
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against the poetry of gnomic incantation.’ Pamela Hansford-John- 
son, The Critics; ‘Mr Larkin seems to me to exemplify everything 
that is good in this “new movement” and none of its faults.’ Gs& 
Fraser, New Statesman; ‘The Less Deceived should establish Mr 
Philip Larkin as a poet of quite exceptional importance.’ Times 
Literary Supplement; ‘The Less Deceived seems to me Just about the 
most important novelty in the British poetic scene since the end of 
the war .. . and distinguished not for promise but achievement.’ 
Donald Davie, Irish Writing. 

This is not to say I am not grateful for Mr Fuller’s kinder remarks 
about Larkin and for quoting our full address and mentioning the 
nice binding and printing, but his is the sort of slack journalism to 
be deplored. 

The Marvell Press, Hessle, East Yorkshire George Hartley 


Mr Fuller writes: 

I did not write ‘a disconcerting sentimentality’ but a ‘trace of sen- 
timentality . . . a little disconcerting’ in ‘Coming’ and other poems. 
Nor did I explicitly brand The Marvell Press as ‘excessively fugitive’, 
and I am glad to hear of its proposed activities. Mr Hartley obvious- 
ly failed to receive the amusement which my opening question in- 
tended to give, but the point behind it was quite serious, as I tried 
to explain, and others have found it valid. As for the rest of Mr 
Hartley’s letter, | think that even new publishers ought not to com- 


plain publicly of the opinions of a reviewer, especially when the 
review is favourable. 


Sir, 

In the notice of my book which appeared in your March issue, Mr 
Cranston made some pertinent and valuable observations. Since 
some of the more critical points he raises are of an importance tran- 
scending any personal views of mine, I hope you will permit me to 
make some brief rejoinder. 

1. He detects an inconsistency in my praise of the ‘analytical 
method’ in philosophy and my apparent failure, or rather reluc- 
tance, to make use of that method in my book. I was under the im- 
pression that much of the first half of the book was vigorously 
analytical; for it is here that I seek to unravel the texture of much 
modern ‘scientific’ philosophy and to show that, in its dealing with 
problems of life, it depends largely upon unexamined mechanistic 
assumptions. But I agree with Mr Cranston that the general aim of 
the book is synthetic or systematic, and I do not see why it is not 
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possible to admire within limits a certain method and yet to express 
temporary preference for another. Much as I enjoy visiting Oxford, 
for instance, I must deny myself the pleasure of going there if I have 
business in London. 

2. Mr Cranston experiences difficulty over my view of value. 
This leads him to find my ‘particular mixture’ of the orthodox and 
the mystical ‘unpleasing’, and to suggest that the theology is not 
properly integrated with the biology and the metaphysics. The diffi- 


_ Culties here seem to me to arise from the failure of modern philoso- 
_phers to distinguish between what I call primary and secondary 


consciousness. For example, value controls the activity of the brain 
because it would be impossible for the brain to produce things of 
value and significance if it were itself the product of accident. Hence 
there can be ‘instinctive’ values. But at the level of self-conscious- 
ness the mind apprehends values directly as ‘ideals’ or ‘principles’, 
and proceeds to ‘confer’ these values on the world by constructing 
social systems or ‘cultures’. I say that these directly apprehended 
values are not ‘my’ values because at the level of intellectual know- 
ledge (as Aristotle was one of the first to remark) mind and its object 
are identical. Mr Cranston says ‘manifestly there is some confusion 
here’. I reply that manifestly there is some confusion in a philosophy 
which talks of ‘spiritual values’ without demonstrating how an 
organism apparently mechanistic in character can ‘produce’ what 
we call man’s spiritual heritage. This confusion is widespread today, 
and part of my intention was to draw attention to it. 

3. As to the relation between theology, biology and metaphysics, 
my argument implies that biological inquiry, if conducted without 
prejudice, must lead finally to metabiological conclusions. (Meta- 
physics, as I point out, is merely an outmoded and awkward name 
for metabiology.) These conclusions, since they imply an ultimate 
source of Value, are in essence theological. As to mysticism, I re- 
pudiate the term in so far as it implies an irrational view of 
existence; this is made clear in the opening pages. 

4. Mr Cranston finds the book lacking in humour. I am sorry. But 
if he can name me a metaphysical treatise which affords its readers 
every now and then a good laugh (I mean for the right reasons), | 
should be glad if he would let me know of it. Mr Cranston seems to 
demand a good deal from his philosophical reading. I read a good 
many books on philosophy, but I still find I have to go elsewhere for 
my ‘light entertainment’. , 
Reform Club, S.W.1 E. W. F. Tomlin 


Mr Cranston writes: (1) Mr Tomlin’s book is indeed, in a sense, 
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analytic, even ‘vigorously’ analytic, but it is not rigorously analytic; 
Mr Tomlin does not use the techniques of the new analytic school of 
philosophy which he commends. (2) The ‘mechanistic’ philosophers 
1 know would never talk of ‘spiritual values’, and if they did one 
might well call them confused. But I cannot see that to speak of the 
confusion of such persons (if they exist) is in any way a ‘reply’ to 
my suggestion that there is some confusion in Mr Tomlin’s theory 
of value. (3) I hope I gave no reader the impression that Mr Tomlin’s 
mysticism is either unmodified or irrational. (4) When I described 
the book as humourless I did not mean there were not enough jokes 
in it; | meant that Mr Tomlin was blind to the risibility of certain 
metaphysical (metabiological?) utterances. The example I remem- 
ber was his saying: ‘Divorced from one another life and Life are 
finally unintelligible.’ However, I should like to repeat that I found 
more in his book to admire than to criticize. 


Sir, 

I have never been a Kipling fan, always appreciated him in modera- 
tion, rather at a distance (for I am not a lover of Empire builders), 
so perhaps I may be allowed to rise in defence of Kipling against Mr 
Graham Greene’s attack in your March issue. 

Mr Greene quotes two passages of Kipling’s prose of which he 
disapproves. Let me take only one, the first. Here Kipling is at pains 
to establish the horror of a man’s life being curtailed by force. Of 
this, Mr Greene cries ‘how shoddy’ and suggests that Kipling mixes 
his metaphor with ‘dumb tongues’ ‘calling from the ground’. 

Now this is outrageous misrepresentation, in true cheap news- 
paper style. For Kipling does nothing of the kind. He makes the state- 
ment that the freshly spilt blood, by which the man was separated 
from his comrades, called from the ground. This is surely a re- 
strained statement of fact, not by a man whose ‘observation is ruined 
time and again by the pretence of personal emotion’ (it is time Mr 
Greene learned that the poorest form of criticism is to impute bad 
faith to your subject), but on the contrary by one whose unflinching 
factual observation of a disturbing scene is not marred by the cyni- 
cism so fashionable, apparently, in 1956. For the statement seizes 
most succinctly on the situation as it is assessed on more than one 
plane. There is no ‘trick of the reporter’ in making the sharp contrast 
between the drying red blood and the sunlit dry ground reveal the 
protest of the life ended against the death forced on it. And then, 
having thus fused the images on the mental and purely visual planes 
in that one word calling, Kipling proceeds to develop his matter 
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analytically. First he takes the more obvious plane, the visual appre- 
ciation, and points out what has really happened to that blood 
(desiccation). He then winds up by the final comment, now in the 
field of mental appreciation, that these tongues of dried blood are 
dumb. That is the whole point, obvious to Kipling the man of direct 
personal experience. 

It is curious, but perhaps symptomatic, that after his illuminating 
sortie into prose criticism, Mr Greene should proceed to an equally 
startling display of how he reads Kipling’s verse. But of that, no 
doubt, poets more qualified but equally outraged are making their 
comments. 


Tarrant Gunville, Dorset Alec Brown 


Sir, 

I see that in the ‘Notes on Contributors’ to your May issue I am de- 
scribed as a Lecturer in English at Reading University. Perhaps you 
may allow me to point out that I resigned from this post last Decem- 
ber to become a free-lance literary critic and author. 

This would, of course, be of no importance to your readers if it 
were not the fashion nowadays to flip a good deal of mud over 
writers who are also ‘pedagogues’, who have ‘subsidized leisure’, and 
so on, and also the fashion to speak of ‘the new and deliberate 
loutishness among so many of the younger lecturers in provincial 
universities’ (Priestley and Hawkes, Journey Down a Rainbow, 
1955, p. 91). My eight years at Reading University left me with a re- 
spect for the place and I number many of the reviled lecturers among 
my admired friends; but I do rather object, I hope understandably, 
to getting all the backwash from this kind of thing without at the 
same time getting the one good thing that went with it, i.e. the 
salary. 


Reading John Wain 
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A HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES (Vol. 1. The Birth of 
Britain) by Sir Winston S. Churchill. (Cassell. 30s.) 


Sir Winston Churchill began his History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples twenty years ago and much of it was written before the war. 
He then abandoned the task of writing their history in order to play 
a dominant part in making it. Eleven years after the war the first 
volume at last appears. There is something a little fantastic in this: 
the word unique can be for once correctly used. 

This first volume, The Birth of Britain, covers fifteen hundred 
years of history with a swift appraising backward glance into pre- 
history, and lays the firm foundations of the story which is to come. 

Popular attention has been chiefly directed to the romantic and 
picturesque aspects of The Birth of Britain. Certainly in these things 
Sir Winston excels because he feels—rightly—that the element of 
the heroic, romantic and legendary in history is valuable as well as 
pleasing. Of such things historic memory is made, and there are 
regions of the past about which the absolute truth, even if it could 
be established, would be more or less irrelevant. Destroy the 
romantic, and you take away the gay trappings which alone make 
history attractive to many. Destroy the heroic legends, and you take 
away from modern man ideals of conduct and examples of action 
without which, as the ancients very well knew, he would be intel- 
lectually the poorer and morally the worse. 

Apart from the legends which glimmer through from the darker 
ages, there are great, noble and heroic figures in the more clearly 
documented regions of the past, and Sir Winston emphatically gives 
us the best of them in a great, noble and heroic manner, whether it 
be pure warrior like Coeur de Lion, warrior and ruler like Alfred the 
Great, or the national liberators, Robert Bruce or Joan of Arc. 

A grand treatment of grand themes was what everyone expected 
of Sir Winston, and they have got it. Everyone expected also his 
vivid and almost noisily convincing accounts of battles and cam- 
paigns, his tactical comments, the striking analysis of the effects of 
the long bow on medieval warfare, and the eye for essential detail 
which makes a logical sequence even of the Wars of the Roses. 

The profounder qualities of the book have received less attention 
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though in the long run it will live by these. Underneath the mar- 
shalled pageant of stirring events and the procession of great figures, 
there is a remarkably well-constructed and well-understood account 
of the growth and development of the English nation. Saxon legal 
institutions, the English Common Law, Magna Carta, the relations 
of Church and State, the effects of changing military technique on 
the composition of armies, the relationships within society—all 
these things Sir Winston approaches with confidence, assesses with 
a keenly critical perception, and packs them into the briskly moving 
story with expert economy of phrase. Because of his gift for succinct 
statement they take up relatively little of his space. But without 
them the brilliant surface would be empty of meaning. 

A History of the English-Speaking Peoples is essentially a poli- 
tical history. That is the point of it. The characteristic of these 
peoples which most interests Sir Winston is their political genius, 
and his theme is the birth, growth, maturing, and expansion of that 
genius. All other aspects of their achievement, all elements or symp- 
toms in their development which do not add directly to the political 
story are of lesser significance for him. Social and economic history 
come into the account where they are directly relevant to the poli- 
tical stream. There is no attempt to keep track of them all the time. 
But Sir Winston sees to it that we know all we need to know about 
the state of commerce in England, the effects of the Black Death, the 
physical conditions in which all classes lived, if we are to understand 
the political story as it unfolds. He gives the essentials to enable the 
historic imagination of the reader to work, so that he can see the 
men of the past, Kings or serfs, not as painted cardboard but as 
human beings who enjoyed their food, and accepted drafty rooms 
and vermin as necessary evils. But this is not a social or an economic 
history; it is a straightforward political history and it maintains de- 
liberately the proportions suitable to the theme. 

So far Sir Winston has said very little of the aesthetic and cultural 
achievements of the English. It is the only sphere in which one feels 
he is underestimating them; after all they built a great number of 
cathedrals in the intervals of fighting their wars and evolving their 
characteristic and highly valuable attitudes to government, the 
Church and the Common Law. In his next volume he will reach the 
Tudor Age in which the cultural development of the country be- 
comes an integral part of the political story, and no doubt in that 
volume he will have a great deal more to say on these matters. _ 

But in general the breadth and detail of his vision 1s deeply im- 
pressive. A good deal has been said about the peculiar quality of 
imagination which enables him to convey to the reader a sense of the 
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immediate realities of any political situation. The statesman who 
turns to the writing of history very often has an advantage over the 
scholar in this respect, and Sir Winston’s special advantages are 
evident. Very few writers of history have had quite so much exper- 
ience of making it. On the other hand a certain capacity for putting 
oneself imaginatively into other men’s dilemmas is an absolute essen- 
tial for writing political history at all, and few historians are ab- 
solutely without it. Sir Winston has the gift with a greater intensity 
and with infinitely more experience to strengthen it. But the gift 
itself is widely cultivated today especially by the more literary his- 
torians. 

To my mind, greatly as I admire this imaginative force of his 
work, its outstanding quality is a much rarer one. He has a sense of 
form and perspective which is extremely unusual in the treatment 
of history today, partly because the sense of form is in itself a rela- 
tively rare gift, and partly because modern historical training and 
discipline tends, if not to the destruction, at least to the neglect of 
form in history, in favour of the angularities of highly specialized 
research. 

A history of the magnitude of Sir Winston’s cannot be under- 
taken unless the writer is capable of seeing long perspectives and 
placing events and men in proportionate relation to them and to 
each other. There are few more difficult tasks than that of describing 
a huge expanse of human development in essentially living and in- 
dividual terms. It is much easier to summon abstracts and generali- 
zations to the rescue. Sir Winston was obyiously never in danger of 
doing this. His critics are more likely to suggest that he has sacri- 
ficed the general development to the picturesque and individual ele- 
ment. The spirit and colour of his writing does indeed at a super- 
ficial reading conceal how very much more than spirit and colour 
there is in this great book. In fact he never loses sight of the total de- 
sign or fogs the outline of political change and development by in- 
significant detail. 

His comments on character, his anecdotes, his occasional asides, 
are all a part of the general scheme which he never forgets. If, in the 
Iron Age, we are reminded in a grimly humorous comment that men 
have not greatly changed in their attitude to the value of lethal 
weapons, this is not a casual piece of morality; it is a reminder that 
the great sweep of this history is to carry us to the epoch of total 
wars. There is behind this book, revealed in a hundred little touches, 
the deliberate and skilful plan of a work of art. 

Sir Winston's management of the English language is admirably 
suited to his massive intent. In the subtle and dexterous relation of 
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the particular to the general—which is the real problem of this kind 
of history — his style plays a large part. He can, and frequently does, 
use highly individual phrases; he also uses, deliberately, the stock 
phrases of historical literature. Meteorological metaphors have, for 
instance, long been dear to historians—the ‘mists of time’, the ‘dawn 
of an age’, the ‘rising storm’ and so on. These are so ordinary as to 
arouse no very startling vision in the reader’s mind, but all the vir- 
tue has not gone out of them. They do not evoke a fresh response, 
but they still evoke a stock reaction. Used in the right place they 
may have special virtues simply because of this; in the same way 
some familiar architectural form, a pediment or a pilaster, though 
ordinary in itself, may perform a valuable function in the total de- 
sign of a building. Sir Winston writes of the revival of England after 
the Dark Ages: ‘A red sunset; a long night; a pale misty dawn!’ This 
is a familiar set of metaphors but it gives a necessary impression, 
which could not be conveyed so economically in any other way. To 
seek out a new set of metaphors would be to draw far too much 
attention to what is after all merely a linking phrase. The fact that 
the sunset-night-dawn metaphor is so familiar makes the meaning 
at once perfectly clear and unobtrusive. Contrast with this the ad- 
jectives and similes that Sir Winston has at his command when he 
wants, not just to carry on the narrative, but to alert the reader’s 
attention and fix a point in his mind—the striking touches which 
call up the sight or sound of a lost moment, King Harold’s troops 
jingling down Watling Street on their ponies towards the disaster 
at Hastings; the ‘feathered corpses’ of the Genoese crossbowmen at 
Crecy; the characters who spring into the round at the touch of 
three or four deceptively simple adjectives: Elizabeth Woodvile 
‘upright, fearless, chaste and fruitful’, Edward the Confessor a 
‘kindly, weak, chubby albino’; or the noble but entirely human 
tribute to Joan of Arc. 

By varying strokes of vivid detail with a much broader impres- 
sionism, by changes in the type of simile and vocabulary which 
subtly affect the mood of the reader, Sir Winston manages to hold 
the balance between the claims of long term narrative history, of 
institutional development, and of individual men and women, spot- 
lit suddenly in incident or anecdote. The full effect of this majestic 
history cannot be judged until we have the remaining volumes, but 
in structure and proportion as well as in the colour and vitality 
which have already been acclaimed this will evidently take its place 
among the very considerable achievements of English historical 
writing. 

c.V.WEDGWOOD 
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CICERO AND THE ROMAN REPUBLIC by F. R. Cowell. (Pelican. Ss.) 


TACITUS ON IMPERIAL RoE translated by Michael Grant. (Penguin 
Classics. 5S.) 


The publishers of Pelican Books haye, as so often before, performed 
a valuable service in making easily available Mr Cowell’s admirable 
study of the Roman Republic, which first appeared in 1948. It isa 
book to be recommended on many grounds. It is clear, informative 
and quite without pedantry. The author does not surreptitiously 
assume that all his readers are classical scholars, and so his comments 
and explanations are not only helpful to everyone but contain much 
which many classical scholars have either forgotten or never thought 
of or never known. His view of history is that of the great historians. 
His real aim is not to catalogue events or to apportion praise or 
blame, but to understand the world in which we live. In this parti- 
cular book, though he gives a long and excellent account of the rise 
of the Roman Republic, of its political and economic machinery, its 
social life and many other of its aspects, he is principally concerned 
with the story of its decline and fall which took place in the lifetime 
of Cicero and in the generation of Pompey, Caesar and Cato. 

It is a story of perennial interest and is today very much to the 
point. As Mr Cowell remarks: ‘The world-shattering events of our 
time have enabled us to see more clearly the desperate calamity with 
which Cicero and Caesar were forced to grapple.’ It was the 
calamity of a disintegrating society, and the forces making for dis- 
integration included war, injustice, inefficiency and lack of faith in 
the society itself. The need for ‘something to be done’ was evident, 
yet within the existing framework every effort ‘to do something’ 
had been frustrated, and, as a rule, frustrated by unworthy people 
for unworthy reasons. Many have admired Caesar for boldly recog- 
nizing the problem to be, within the existing conventions, insoluble 
and for, to quote Mr Cowell, his ‘determination to have done with 
drift and flabby lack of purpose; to hack his way through the appal- 
ling confusion in Rome and at all costs to make the machinery of 
government work. .. .’ 

And on the other side we find the theory of Cicero, a theory of 
what Mr Cowell calls ‘the grand principles of political freedom 
which alone make life tolerable for men of spirit.’ 

The debate continues and it is not relevant to the central issue to 
point out that Cicero, as a man, lacked the practical abilities which 
his theories demanded, or that Caesar had a very much more attrac- 
tive character than those possessed by Hitler or Mussolini. It may 
be more relevant to reflect that it was in the end Caesarism which 
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triumphed, that his assassination merely plunged Rome back into 
the disorder and bloodshed from which for a short period he had 
preserved her, and that what finally gave peace and security to the 
empire was not political liberty but efficient administration. Yet 
neither is this the end of the story. The story is a tragedy. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why liberty and efficiency should be 
incompatible. Yet in the generation of Cicero and Caesar, as in 
others, they proved to be so. 

No one who reads Mr Cowell’s book will be tempted to think that 
ancient history is the study of what is dead. It will encourage all 
kinds of reflections; and, since The London Magazine is devoted to 
literature, perhaps I may be forgiven for a digression on the subject 
of how literature was affected by the events described by Mr Cowell. 

Cicero himself was predominantly a literary man and an outstand- 
ing literary figure in a great period. Catullus and Lucretius were his 
contemporaries, as well as Caesar himself. He must have expected 
that, with the destruction of political liberty, literature also would 
decline. Yet this is not quite what happened. Under the veiled dic- 
tatorship of Augustus literature positively throve and it throve as 
an activity sponsored by the state. Even more surprising to liberal 
minds is the fact that some of the greatest of this literature is pro- 
pagandist. Virgil, Horace and Livy all, as they were encouraged to 
do, glorified the idea of Rome and Rome’s mission in the world. They 
also glorified the Emperor himself. Yet there is no reason at all to 
suppose that they were venal or insincere; rather, it seems, they had 
accepted with gratitude and relief the establishment of peace and 
order, though they must have known that the establishment had 
come about through treachery, bloodshed and dishonour, and that 
among the prices to be paid for security was at least some loss of 
political liberty. The liberal of today must be puzzled to find that 
while he may have good reason to claim that the great flowering of 
literature in ancient Athens was either caused or stimulated by the 
birth of democracy, the fine flower of Roman literature seems to 
have blossomed in grateful welcome of a dictatorship; and I am 
afraid it is impossible to say that the flower is not fine. 

Such reflections as these will lead one to doubt the common as- 
sumption that literature necessarily thrives best in periods of 
greatest political free speech. Indeed such an assumption is quite un- 
tenable. Literature, like daily life, requires order, confidence and a 
sense of ease. These necessary conditions are not necessarily pro- 
moted by any known system of government, though there are some 
systems of government under which they are unlikely to be found. 
Yet in the idea of freedom itself there is something necessarily and 
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eternally inspiring. It would seem that a writer, even if he is not free, 
must believe himself to be as free as is possible. Certainly the early 
history of the Roman Empire will afford arguments for the fol- 
lowers both of Caesar and of Cicero’s lost cause. And for all who- 
follow the debate, whether it is concerned with life or with litera- 
ture, few documents are as important as the Annals of Tacitus, now 
most admirably translated for the Penguin Classics by Professor 
Michael Grant. The picture of the reigns of Tiberius, Claudius and 
Nero is not only a literary and historical masterpiece; it also re- 
sumes the story of vanished liberty and administration regained. For 
much has happened since those achievements of ‘the divine Augus- 
tus’ which were celebrated by Virgil and Horace. Ovid, the fashion- 
able poet at the end of Augustus’s reign, shows absolutely no interest 
in politics at all; the propaganda movement in literature scarcely 
lasted for a generation. So by the time we reach Tacitus, who wrote 
under enlightened emperors (the Annals were written in the reign 
of Trajan) the whole climate of thought is entirely altered. Tacitus 
clings with all the more fervour to the idea of ancient liberty because 
he knows that, even in an age of enlightenment, it has ceased to exist. 
His passionate feelings lead him, no doubt, to exaggerate. He extols 
the simplicity of the noble savage, yet he must have felt grateful to 
those generals on the frontiers who kept the splendid creatures a long 
way from Rome. Tiberius was probably not quite such a monster as 
he makes out. Yet for all this there is truth as well as passion in his 
sombre overwhelming picture. Something of the utmost importance 
had disappeared for ever. The Neros, Messalinas and Agrippinas at 
the very centre of things indicated the disgrace. Virtue was on the 
frontiers, looking over the shoulder for an imaginary inspiration. 
Administrative necessity made the imagination real. It was a change 
from the days of Clodius and of Catiline, of Cicero and of Caesar. 
Was it a change for the better? 

I hope that I have expressed my conviction that this ancient his- 
tory is alive. There is not enough space at my disposal to attempt to 
describe more than a few aspects of its vitality. Nor can I adequately 
express my admiration for Professor Grant’s translation of Tacitus. 
Few authors can be more difficult to translate; yet the task has been 
accomplished with force, dexterity and insight. Tacitus is now not 
only readable in English, but can be seen to be one of the great 
literary and historical artists of the world. Is he more literary than 
historical? He does not breathe the same clean air that Caesar 
breathed; his rhetoric was not exposed to the practical tests required 
of Cicero, His times were out of joint and he knew it. 
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UNPROFESSIONAL Essays by J. Middleton Murry. (Cape. 15s.) 


Sanity is always old-fashioned; nearly everybody has tried it and to 
some extent found it wanting. Nothing, further, could at this stage 
be more likely to be greeted with impatient snorts than what may 
loosely be described as a reverence for love and generosity and a be- 
lief in humanity, democracy and the future. And when it is pre- 
sented as criticism . . . well, who does Mr Murry think we are, the 
Browning Society, or the subscribers to Harrod’s Library queueing 
up to be breathed on by virtuous novelists? 

I mean that these four essays are actually sane, hermeneutic, 
humble, lambent with belief in the importance of what the four sub- 
jects have to say and the aforementioned values, even when, as in 
the case of Mr Eliot, Mr Murry begs to disagree. He has called them 
unprofessional because, he says, they were written to please himself 
at a time when he is no longer dependent on literary criticism for a 
livelihood; three of them, on Fielding, John Clare and Walt Whit- 
man are acts of love, while the fourth, which is on Mr Fliot’s plays, 
raises an important issue with such tact and deference that I can 
only say that though I see the importance of the conclusion to which 
Mr Murry comes, I do not think that as a conclusion it is, well, alto- 
gether conclusive. 

The essay on Fielding is perhaps the best. Mr Murry believes him to 
be seriously and perversely underestimated by the mandarinate 
which instructs us which to choose as the Hundred Best Books. 
Though Dr Leavis, whom I hope Mr Murry and I quote correctly, 
feels ‘. . . that life is not long enough to permit of one’s giving much 
time to Fielding .. ”, Mr Murry concludes after an examination 
which I for one find totally persuasive that, so far from being lack- 
ing in moral seriousness, Fielding drew ‘on a deep well of moral con- 
viction for the sustenance of his fiction. He believed that Christian 
love and human friendship and the love between man and woman 
were intimately allied by the tenderness they had in common; he 
believed, too, that this tenderness could impart a grace even to a 
casual sex-relation; he believed that there was a generosity of the 
body. Tenderness, warmth, sympathy, gratitude, generosity were 
the true virtues; cruelty, coldness, hardness, hypocrisy, ungrateful- 
ness, meanness the true vices. Self-regarding egoism, no matter what 
uniform it carried, was hateful; solicitude for others, no matter how 
disreputably arrayed, was to be loved.’ 

Mr Murry’s essay, by what seems to be becoming the rarest of all 
critical feats, makes Fielding sound not only a ‘serious’ writer, but a 
readable and entertaining one as well. On Whitman he is not alto- 
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gether so convincing. His case is that Whitman with his sense of the 
‘transparent miracle of personal identity’ has given Democracy ‘an 
ideal and image of attainable beauty, moral and physical . . . which 
will attract the aspirations of men and women, and serve them asa 
criterion to judge themselves and others. . . . The new ideal image 
must be consubstantial with the new society, in which men and 
women are equals and lovers, and men and men comrades; it must 
arise from and be prophetic of Democracy “which alone,” Whitman 
says magnificently, “on anything like nature’s scale, breaks up the 
limitless fallows of humankind and plants the seeds of persona- 
lism’’ It may indeed be so, and there are moments in Whitman 
when the seed-and-carpentry-catalogues give way to a lucid, alto- 
gether convincing and dignified statement of the true nature of the 
free man, but one feels that Mr Murry may be simplifying the rela- 
tionship between poetry and prophecy a little; after all, poetry, not 
politics, is the art of the truly possible; Whitman, who is anyway, 
most of the time, exceedingly boring, would have been a great deal 
more convincing (as opposed to persuasive) if he did not leave us 
feeling that many of our more important agonies and illuminations 
were totally outside his limited ken. It is true that there is a cursory 
mea culpa now and then, but the act of contrition is the one prayer 
that the poet should never pray formally. 

In the same way, in the essay on Mr Eliot’s plays, in which Mr 
Eliot is charged, truly, with believing that ‘the ecstasy . . . of love be- 
tween man and woman’ is ‘illusory’ and Mr Murry declares that ‘the 
superhuman difficulty of so much of his writing is causally con- 
nected with his almost inhuman detachment from the most exalted 
experience that falls to the lot of the common man’ there is a pos- 
sible confusion between a conclusion drawn from experience which 
may be stated prosaically and the experience itself stated poetically. 
But if 1 am right about this it is only because Mr Murry has ventured 
into very deep water; an essay like this needed to be written if only 
that it may be answered; Mr Murry pays Mr Eliot the rare compli- 
ment of believing that his plays are about something; and if the con- 
fusion I have referred to exists there is no critic, except perhaps Mr 
Eliot himself, who has contributed anything worthwhile to the 
elucidation of the distinction. 

The essay on Clare, like that on Fielding, I find altogether admir- 
able. In case I have given the impression that Mr Murry’s criticism 
is not ‘analytic’ or ‘practical’ enough (those talisman words) may I 
offer what I believe to be his best passage, from the essay on Clare, 
as an attempt at amends? ‘Perhaps . . . the condition of maintaining 
sanity against the inevitable assaults delivered through the poet’s 
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“more than usual organic sensibility” is to possess the power of 


_ submitting with “a wise passiveness” to that constant annihilation 


of the poet’s identity of which Keats so often spoke—of achieving 
and maintaining a submissiveness towards even shattering exper- 
ience which allows the self to be overborne without any tense 
struggle to maintain its own identity.’ 
There is more than analysis here: there is the rarest of critical 
gifts, an insight related at once to both literature and life. 
ANTHONY CRONIN 


ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES by Angus Wilson. (Secker. 15s.) 


_ A CHARMED LIFE by Mary McCarthy. (Weidenfeld. 15s.) 


How unpleasant it would be to be put in a novel by Mary McCarthy 
or Angus Wilson, those cold-eyed, effective satirists who have been 
steadily exposing intellectual attitudes and pretensions in England 
and America during the post-war years. To be Miss McCarthy’s vic- 
tim would probably be the more unnerving experience; Mr Wilson 
records, with almost hysterical indignation, every superficial ab- 
surdity and gracelessness, often implying an irremediable vulgarity 
in his characters, but Miss McCarthy, more gently and more sys- 
tematically, probes the depths of self-deception in hers, and in her 
writing there is a sinister absence of the touch of fantasy to be 
found in Mr Wilson’s: he is a caricaturist but she (it seems) does not 
exaggerate. His target is wider, but she has the more accurate aim. 
Both are concerned with the tragic inadequacy of the ‘liberal’ in 
modern life and both (despite their relative youth and Mr Wilson’s 
sharp eye and ear for fashions of behaviour in the fifties) draw 
their moral inspiration from the experience of the thirties. Miss 
McCarthy’s intellectuals are survivals from that period, or their 
heirs: they still remember who among them was or was not a 
Trotskyite, their personal relations are complicated by too thorough 
a knowledge of Freud, their aesthetic judgements are conditioned by 
a self-conscious and rather dated emancipation. Miss McCarthy 
understands them completely, and they provide her with material 
for high comedy; but, it must be remembered, she does not patronize 
them and she takes them seriously. In her latest, and possibly her 
most brilliant book, A Charmed Life, she convinces us that Warren 
has an exceptionally sweet nature, that Miles has outstanding intel- 
lectual powers: these facts do not make her treatment of them more 
merciful, but they are not for a moment denied. It is this objectivity 
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that makes her satire more deadly than Mr Wilson’s, which is some- — 
times patently partisan. 

Mr Wilson’s liberals belong to an earlier period; in Such Darling 
Dodos, the dying species were Oxford cousins to Miss McCarthy's — 
eager progressives, but more often he turns his attention to their 
parents, to survivals from the Fabian movement, to sensitive aristo- 
crats of taste drawn from the pages of Virginia Woolf or subtle, cul- 
tured humanists borrowed from Howard’s End. These elderly 
figures, whose only sin is complacency, are given a rude shock: in 
Hemlock and After the hero finds that his serene surrender to homo- 
sexuality involves an unexpected danger to his moral values, in The 
Mulberry Bush Rose Padley is forced to acknowledge the arrogance 
of her selfless life, and in Anglo-Saxon Attitudes Gerald Middleton, 
a distinguished medievalist, discovers that his career and his personal 
life have been founded on a series of small but destructive lies. This 
formula, which reoccurs in Mr Wilson’s longer works, is oddly 
reminiscent of the climax to an Edwardian problem play, by Gals- 
worthy, Pinero or Jones. Certainly, it is treated with a further 
subtlety, but essentially it serves as a pretext for character portraits, 
additions to the gallery of eccentrics in which the English novel is 
traditionally rich. Some of these characters are apparently observed 
first-hand from modern life—the delinquents who appear in both 
novels, for example, and perhaps the historians in Anglo-Saxon Atti- 
tudes—some are paste-ups derived from literary sources—the 
Shavian actress and Dollie with her conveniently dating slang, ‘nah- 
poo’ and ‘on my own-io’— while others, such as Inge, the terrible 
Scandinavian mother, and indeed most of Mr Wilson’s mothers, 
seem to be monstrous creations born of a private obsession—it is 
here that fantasy intrudes. Somehow or other, by a combination of 
vitality and skill, Mr Wilson manages to keep control of this unruly 
collection, and by implicating them with each other succeeds in 
making a comment on society that is convincing although the indi- 
viduals are not. 

We know now what to expect from Mr Wilson. He has, it seems, 
abandoned the short story form (for which he has such great apti- 
tude) in favour of the long, crowded, complex, untidy ‘Dickensian’ 
novel. He does not bother much about style—some of the prose in 
Anglo-Saxon Attitudes is very clumsy —but his construction is ade- 
quate, and he cannot write an unreadable page. Will his facility, his 
lively imagination and keen intelligence, make up for the hit-or-miss 
quality that inevitably results from the methods he has adopted? 
Will the great number of brilliant approximations in this novel, 
when it is reread in ten years’ time, make up for the fact that he 
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never quite scores a bull’s-eye? 
Miss McCarthy also makes no attempt at fine writing —sometimes 


_ She uses ugly words and worn phrases — but the meaning of each sen- 


tence is so exactly on the point, so unexpected and so inevitable, that 
to read her is highly exhilarating. She is one of the wittiest of living 
writers, and for that reason if no other one of the best. Because she 
writes about a limited group of people, remote from the immediate 
interest of all English and most American readers, she might be con- 
sidered by some a clever (for no one could deny her cleverness) but 
parochial author of secondary importance, obsessed by the foolish 
behaviour of a handful of intellectuals who do not ‘matter’ anyway. 
She scorns to anticipate this possible but irrelevant criticism; no 
writer could try less to ingratiate herself with her public. The seduc- 
tion scene in A Charmed Life, the chapter in The Company She 
Keeps called “The Man in the Brooks Brothers Shirt’ and a story 
about contraception, Dottie Makes an Honest Woman of Herself, 
published in Partisan Review some years ago, say the unsayable 
about sex; no man could write about it like that and no woman, be- 
fore Miss McCarthy, has. Her writing illustrates all the benefits to 
be gained from a purely cerebral approach to social comedy; the 
result may be comfortless but any dismayed protest that it is petty 
can be dismissed. The two great comic scenes in her new novel, a 
reading of Bérénice and a legal case concerning the custody of child- 
ren, are handled with the virtuosity of an artist, and throughout her 
tough irony and acrobatic intelligence are consistently and delight- 
fully engaged. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


WINTER IN THE AIR by Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Chatto and 
Windus. 13s. 6d.) 


A CONTEST OF Lapis by William Sansom. (Hogarth Press. 13s. 6d.) 

STRANGE STorIEs by Villy Sorensen. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. éd.) 
THE OLD Beauty by Willa Cather. (Cassell. 9s. 6d.) 

An author in one of Miss Townsend Warner’s short stories picks up 
someone else’s library book and starts reading it over his scratch 
lunch in the kitchen. After the first few pages, ‘quite properly a 
little stiff’, the book makes him sit up. “Yet though the book 
astonished him, it was congenial too, the fruit of a congenial mind: 
a scrupulous, searching, disdainful mind, with a vein of black bile. 
How well that would serve to describe one aspect of Miss Warner's 
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own work! She is indeed scrupulous, acid, searching; and there is a — 
black vein, besides, which she delights to work. Yet that is by no | 
means all: she is a writer of most satisfying contrasts. The black 
vein runs close to something deep and comforting; the Calvinist is ¥ 
embraced by a cheerful pagan who has never known a prejudice. 
Her manner is prim, her observation devious, her conclusions un- 
inhibited. Her flavour is her own, pungent and individual. Is she ap- 
preciated as she deserves, or does the reading public tend to over- 
look her now, leaving her splendid gift to exercise itself more profit- 
ably in America? 

The present collection provides an excellent opportunity of seeing 
how uncommonly good a writer of short stories Miss Townsend 
Warner is. They are remarkably various; it is never safe to assume 
that one knows the kind of subject that will attract her. She has not 
forgotten the pangs of love; the no-longer-loved wife in the title 
story is as shrewdly anatomized as Miss Elizabeth Jenkins’s heroine 

~in The Tortoise and the Hare. But old age, loneliness, selfishness, pre- 
tence are equally stimulating to that queer, virile imagination. 
Under New Management, a macabre study of selfishness and 
criminality, is perhaps the most powerful story in the book; it dis- 
plays to perfection Miss Warner’s peculiar genius, which is, by the 
most oblique means, to reveal an earthy understanding under a fas- 
tidious surface. Her prose is musical, witty, and full of small delight- 
ful surprises which illuminate the page like a struck match. 

Miss Townsend Warner, informed by sympathy, writes about her 
own kind. Mr Sansom writes as a delighted spectator in a fascinat- 
ing menagerie. He is very funny; he observes in such dazzling detail 
that you begin to believe he looks through a special lens; he has an 
unusual command of language and uses it with obvious pleasure; and 
yet . . . there is something unsatisfactory, something contrived, 
about most of these new short stories. A Contest of Ladies, already a 
celebrated joke, is much the best, but before the end this same dis- 
satisfaction clouds the reader’s enjoyment. Can it be that Mr San- 
som, having had some accidental peep behind the scenes of a beauty 
contest and realising its acid funniness, could not be bothered to 
shape his excellent material any further? For certainly the story, 
once the funniness is worked out, collapses completely, as though 
the mechanics of the job had suddenly bored him. This chilling 
failure of responsibility appears all through the book. Whatever his 
matter— whether an exquisite description of an old woman and a 
child (Death in the Sunday City), withering insight into male 
vanity (Happy Holiday Abroad), the horror of perceiving a sea-slug 
in a restaurant’s display of fresh fish (Question and Answer)—he 
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seems content with the moment, the mood, the impression, and to be 

Impatient of the trouble that must be taken before a notebook 
crammed with good things can be presented as a finished work of 
art. 

Mr Villy Sorensen, a young Danish writer sponsored in an intro- 
duction by Mr. Angus Wilson, is original in a way that may well 
find favour in Scandinavia, but which is likely to exasperate readers 
in other latitudes, where Hans Andersen and the faux-naif are not 
much admired outside the nursery. What Mr Sorensen has done is 

_to marry Kafka-esque matter to a Hans Andersen manner. The fruits 
of this odd union Mr Wilson hails as ‘a reinterpretation of the tradi- 
tional in modern terms’. It is equally possible to see them as egreg- 
iously silly. Even fantasy must have its logic, if the rot of boredom 

_ is not to set in very quickly, and these stories have no logic; they are 
like listening to the inconsequent recital of someone else’s dreams. 

With Willa Cather’s The Old Beauty we are back in a conven- 

- tional world of no great interest. This posthumous volume contains 
three long short stories, any one of which would be at home in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This is not to insult them: they are calmly 
good of their kind, but it is not a kind to interest us any more. The 
materials are sound, it is the manner of telling that is dead. They 
would come to life in Miss Townsend Warner’s cauldron. 

MARGARET LANE 


BREAD RATHER THAN BLosSoMS by D. J. Enright. (Secker and War- 
burg. tos. 6d.) 


OnE Foor IN EDEN by Edwin Muir. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 


The sets of apparatus which these poets respectively use to transmit 
the morality and felicities of their verse are of extreme contrast, but 
both are central to a criticism of their books. Mr Enright has been 
living in Japan and almost all the poems in this volume are about 
Japanese life and landscapes. He was born in 1920 and though he is 
therefore just too young to have been fully formed by the thirties he 
writes the rational and intelligent verse of easy diction which 
would have accorded with the editorial ideals of New Verse. Many 
of his notions, too, are inherited from that group of that period— 
the heinousness of ‘official’ politicians, guilt at the plight of the poor, 
the vulnerability of animals. His poetry is a poetry of protest and 
pity, for all that it is couched in restrained ironical and intellectual 
terms, and therefore he has been fortunate, in a way, in his sojourn 
in Japan. The themes that the thirties got from Owen and Sassoon 
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. (and which, of course, go further back into English poetry) started 
_ Just before the war to be overlaid with political and ideological con- 


fusion and since the war have also been bedevilled by full employ- 
ment and the Welfare State. Many young poets of the last decade 
have been convinced that the age had a political point and that a 
poetry of protest—a dissident poetry—was necessary, but their 
work has been unable to see through the tangle of comparatively 
luxuriant trees to the wood of a relevant statement for their times. 
In Japan the issues are clearer cut—even the weather there is a 
handy symbol—and Mr Enright is able to use such poles as atomic 
ruins and commercial reconstruction, western-style civilization and 
eastern-style poverty, tornadoes and paper houses to give his poetry 
a universality and sharpness he would have had great difficulty in 


constructing out of the present life of his own country. Indeed, I 


fancy that he is now unique among significant English poets in 
writing political poetry—and unique also in his Swiftian tone: 
At the age of thirteen, you passed by the park 
Of Nakanoshima, you passed by the Public Library 
with its well-fed shelves. 
The queue outside could have kept you for weeks 
Except that students shine their shoes themselves. 


You swallowed the rat poison, all the easier 
for having a healthy appetite... 
and so on, in a lively short poem about the newspaper report of a 
suicide. 

But all the same, Mr Enright is only a visitor to Japan and one feels 
in some of these pieces the drawbacks of an exile’s poetry: too great 
a conscientiousness about local colour, a not altogether convincing 
intimacy with local life, a sense of the marginal— which adds up, I 
think, to the fact that the materials of such a poetry are too acces- 
sible, while the poet’s full powers remain disengaged. The book has 
been deliberately arranged so that the later poems have a scrappier, 
a lighter tone, but quite apart from that the final impression it leaves 
is of too much slackness, an absence of the organized poems which 
Mr Enright’s talent leads us to expect. For these reasons the poems in 
which the poet most directly enters—those, for example, about his 
child—are the more felt and offer more promise for the future, one 
might hazard, than the consistent cleverness, enjoyable but often far 
too knowing. 

One thing, and an important one, about Bread Rather Than Blos- 
soms that is wholly successful is its technique, which will be familiar 


‘ from Mr Enright’s previous volume. His poems tend to be arranged 
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in natural paragraphs, rather than formal stanzas, with lines of 


_ varying length and irregular rhymes. He has an excellent ear and 


a 


sense of proportion, and it is usually interesting to follow the shape 
and attack of the individual poem. Here is the start, for example, of 
‘On Reading Leconte de Lisle’: 
And if I gape for those, 
Vierges aux lyres d’or, I gape in vain. 
Outside the window trembling as the train hurls past, 
a yellow kitten withers in the drain, 
And everywhere the small parts crowd, the servitors, 
camp-followers and unrecorded warriors— 
Excess of mouths, to spit or masticate, 
excess of feet, and yet the only weight 
That keeps this shifty earth down flat. 

We must certainly look forward to seeing what this poet can do 
back in England. 

Mr Enright’s apparatus is homogeneous, accessible: Mr Muir’s 
has been constructed out of a good many diverse things. In the first 
section of his two-sectioned book he uses themes from Homer, Greek 
myth, and the Old and New Testaments, and though his sincerity is 
unquestionable this ambitious eclecticism is rather disconcerting. 
As with Mr Enright’s, though in a very different way, one feels hap- 
piest about this volume when its myth derives from direct personal 
experience—as in some poems in its second section. The virtuous 
part of man in an unvirtuous society is Mr Muir’s main preoccupa- 
tion— which undoubtedly sorts well, say, with the stories from 
Genesis which he re-embodies— but the set frames seem to me fre- 


quently too données or too involved with the wrong parts of our 


imagination and memory. “The Killing’, for example, which begins: 
That was the day they killed the Son of God 
On a squat hill-top by Jerusalem. 

Mr Muir has rightly been widely recognized in recent years as a 
poet of unusual dedication and purpose, but I do not think it has 
been remarked that he is also often a dull poet—though that adjec- 
tive implies more than I intend. I mean that one needs to make an 
effort to get into his poems that is not always warranted by their dif- 
ficulty. There are various reasons for this and one is what strikes one 
as a dogged solemnity (what a relief it is towards the end of this long 
book to find a poem containing the word ‘marmalade’). But the 
characteristic inheres also in his style. He is capable of interesting 
rhythms and epithets but sometimes seems content to do without 
them —or writes too quickly or copiously to be able to find them. On 
p.22, for instance, can be found ‘glorious king’, ‘boundless liberty’, 
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and this passage: 
‘ Guiltiest and least guilty, they 
In innocence discovered sin 
Round a lost corner of the day, 
And fell and fell through all the fall 
That hurled them headlong over the wall 
— where the last line surely will never do. 
I do not want to make too much of this criticism: read with sym- 
pathy Mr Muir usually creates his effect—an effect that arrives 
through the patient accumulation of detail and thought, and with a 
good pay-off line (though such a line is apt to rely on the unfair 
word ‘great’). And he has much to say about the issues of our time 
and the nature of our natures—and has found a way of saying it. 
Indeed, his position in the poetic scene is so advantageous—the 
independent and isolated figure, with peasant origins and urban ex- 
perience, travelled, intimate with another literature and with the 
-thought of the epoch—that perhaps one’s strictures arise from a 
sense of disappointment that his verse is not shattering, only sound. 
In the lesser poems —the brief ‘Song’, for instance, at the end of the 
book—the emotion, the perception, can be expressed with origin- 
ality and with many overtones: elsewhere we are too often con- 
scious that the message is couched in terms only overtly, not truly, 
poetic, and, indeed, might form the subject of a high-toned news- 
paper leader, as in the poem about Czechoslovakia where the cloud 
of dust round a man harrowing a field is made a too obvious emblem 
of the obfuscation of Marxist ideology. 
ROY FULLER 


THE MARBLE THRESHING FLoor by Philip Sherrard. (Vallentine 
Mitchell. 21s.) 


Mr Sherrard’s title is aptly chosen. The marble threshing floor, on 
which the doomed hero Akritas challenges and wrestles with Death, 
is an image that lies at the heart of later Greek legend; it serves also 
to remind us of the extraordinary power of Greek mythology and 
the Greek tongue to create a new life for themselves. There is a sense 
in which the Greek language, all through the centuries of foreign 
domination, served its people as their ark of the covenant. And in 
modern times it appears to be poetry, more than any other art, which 
secretes that mysterious and imperishable essence, the Greek spirit. 
We for our part have only just begun to put away the schoolroom 
picture of Greece, as a country enshrined at a fixed point in history 
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and as dead to contemporary Europe as Palmyra or Karnak; the 


_ traveller there becomes aware of the past not so much as dominating 


the present as of being interfused and carried along in the same cur- 
rent with it. This sense of a hidden, unchanging life, renewing itself 
among the ruins and breaking through into the world of time and 
place, is a dominant theme of modern Greek poetry and one which 
the language, filled with names and epithets that echo over three 
thousand years, is perfectly fitted to express. 

~ Modern Greek literature dates only from the War of Indepen- 


dence, but its roots are sunk deep in the ancient world, in Byzantium 


al 


and in the ballads and folklore of the country-side. Mr Sherrard has 
tackled the essential task of interpreting the five poets, Solomos, 
Palamas, Cavafy, Sikelianos and Seferis, who are the real creators of 
poetic form and language over this period. It is the last three who 
will probably most attract the modern reader. The greatest of these 
in stature is certainly Sikelianos, a lyrical poet whose imagination 
soars and planes as magnificently as one of his native eagles above 
the precipices of Delphi, and who for his exultant mastery of lan- 
guage and metre can bear comparison with Yeats. Cavafy, the 
Alexandrian, stands quite apart from the main stream. His poetry 
with its terse felicity, in which the poet seems to be dictating to the 
stone-cutter the epitaphs of pleasure, irony or remorse to be in- 
scribed upon each year of his vanished youth, suggests nothing of 
the vatic and visionary qualities of the mainland poets, just as theirs 
is oblivious of the urban ennui which was his tenth muse. Seferis, 
an elegiac poet of great distinction, whose verse often relies upon 
narrative structures of dream or myth rather than upon verbal or 
musical effects, is perhaps the closest to the contemporary Western 
idiom. 

Mr Sherrard has attempted something much more ambitious than 


a conventional introduction to an unfamiliar literature, and in sur- 


veying Greece he ranges freely over the traditional Western con- 
ceptions of what poetry should be. He maintains that Greece, which 
experienced neither the Renaissance nor the Age of Enlightenment, 
has pursued a spiritual development quite different from that of the 
West. He argues that since the Renaissance the element of in- 
dividualism has been steadily intensified in all our artistic com- 
munication —the poet, reacting to his individual environment, seeks 
to communicate private emotional experience to the reader — and 
that this process is now culminating in a chaos of styles, which grow 
ever more diverse and ephemeral. Greek poets, meanwhile, have 
been guided by a more archaic culture. Their poetry does not 
proceed from observation of our visible surroundings and cannot be 
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judged by its ‘truth to nature’: it seeks to penetrate to a world of 


: 


q 
: 
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perennial and universal truths which lie beyond the senses, and with ~ 
which rational man has lost contact. Their aim is not to express an © 
individual way of feeling but to unlock a hidden communal know- ~ 


ledge. 


There is no doubt that his theory offers an invaluable clue to — 


much of the content and the tone of modern Greek literature. Mr 
Sherrard goes on to consider each author in terms of the general 
ideas and symbols which are central to his poetry. This approach 
seems to me less satisfactory, since it tends to reduce each poet’s 
work to a pattern of abstract ideas and to obscure the strictly poetic 
qualities by which the work must still be judged. The obvious risk is 
that the poet’s vision and intention may be allowed to count for 
more than his performance. This seems to be the case with a poet 
such as Sikelianos, who shares so much of the grand manner of 
Yeats, but lacks the tempering element of wit. Thus again, a great 
part of the pleasure to be derived from these poets surely lies in their 
superb powers of expression, their command of metaphor and of 
verbal music. To be fair, Mr Sherrard declines from the start to make 
any strictly literary assessment. He believes this poetry to embody 
something of the Gnostic ideal (which profoundly attracts him) of 
a perennial Wisdom which preceded Christianity. Indeed it becomes 
clearer with each chapter that his ear is intent above all upon ‘the 
message’, the hints which the poetry lets fall of a perfected con- 
sciousness which can only be attained through the poet’s casting off 
of selfhood. 

In writing such a book the problem of communicating not merely 
the sense but the flavour of the poetry is peculiarly difficult. Mr 
Sherrard quotes extensively from each poet and provides his own 
translations, at times very successfully, at others less so. There is 
certainly a case for the unity of style which a single translator can 
impose; still, given the desire to attract the English reader, it would 
have been worth supplying details of such translations as exist. In 
particular, it seems an astonishing omission to make no mention of 
the translation by Lawrence Durrell and others of Seferis’s The 
King of Asine, by far the best collection yet published in this 
country. But when all this has been said, the book remains a remark- 
able achievement. Very few Englishmen are qualified to interpret the 
thought and feeling of these poets, and no Greek critic has yet pro- 
duced an appreciation which links them all, certainly none with the 
breadth of judgement which Mr Sherrard displays. 


IAN SCOTT-KILVERT 
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Notes About Our Authors 


_ NORMAN BESWICK, born in 1926, was educated at Fircroft Working Men’s 


College, and Ruskin College, Oxford. At present he is Librarian at a teacher- 
training college for Malayans in Wolverhampton. He has had a few poems in 
Oxford magazines and in Concern. 


FRANCIS KING is the author of a book of poems, A Rod of Incantation 
(Longmans, Green), and of several novels, one of which, The Dividing Stream, 
won the Somerset Maugham Award. Since 1949, he has been working abroad 
for The British Council. 


NORMAN MacCAIG was born in torr in Edinburgh. He works as a school- 
master and has had three books of poems published, of which the most recent 
is Riding Lights (Hogarth Press). He received the Scottish Committee of the 
Arts Council Award 1953-54 for a collection of then unpublished poems. 


ANTHONY CRONIN, aged 31, is an Irishman. He has published verse and 
criticism in various reviews and is at work on a book about the verse of this 
century. He is at present Literary Editor of Time and Tide. 

* * * 


We regret that in our ‘Notes About Our Authors’ in the Spring Reading 
Number we did not mention that Mr Charles Causley’s books of poems, Fare- 
well, Aggie Weston and Survivor’s Leave, were published by the Hand and 
Flower Press. 


EUROPA MINOR 


Journeys in Asiatic Turkey 


LORD KINROSS. » these journeys through the lands 
which lie between the mountain barriers and the sea Lord 
Kinross continues his Turkish travels mostly alone, and as 
opportunity and chance direct. This book completes the ex- 
ploration of Turkey begun in the author’s earlier work Within 
the Taurus. 

With maps and illustrations 18s net 


MORNING 


JULIAN FANE. This is a story of childhood. The action 
covers a period of two years. 1938, the first, is all sunshine 
and quick shadow: 1939 is more deeply overcast by the 
approach of school and the coming of calamity, parallel to that 
of war, into the life of the child. While much creative writ- 
ing draws to some extent for its overtones on the experience 
of the author, this story—Mr. Fane’s first book—is a work of 
imagination that evokes with exceptional skill the expanding 


world as seen by a boy at its centre. 
12s 6d net 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 3, Number 8, will be out in mid-July and will 


contain, among other contributions: 


YOUNG AMERICAN POETS, 1956 
An anthology prepared by Thom Gunn 


George Bernard Shaw Why She Would Not 
Shaw’s last unpublished play 


Christopher Isherwood Coming to London—IX 


Louis MacNeice on Burns and Clare 
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